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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 
BY SAMUEL F. DARWIN FOX. 


yaaa the present conflict of opinion and policy which 
: Mil recently came to a head in the meeting of the Board 
of Missions of the Episcopal Church, the lines were 
clearly drawn between the “Catholic” and Prot- 
estant parties of that Church. It is, therefore, of 
timely importance to ask on what solid ground can those members 
of the Episcopal Church stand who claim to be “ Catholic,” that is 
who claim to be members of the one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of Jesus Christ? It is entirely beside the question to discuss 
the origin of the American Episcopal Church, or, as it officially calls 
itself, the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, because 
this Church owes its existence to the Anglican or Episcopal Church 
of England. It is true that it has an independent organization and 
“episcopate, but whatever orders it claims, it may claim only by virtue 
of its descent from the Anglican Church, and it has formally adopted 
as its creed the Thirty-Nine Articles of the mother Church of Eng- 
land. Its birth and history are, therefore, one with the birth and 
history of the Anglican Church. 

Now the recent judgment of the House of Lords in the case 
of Bannister vs. Thompson is a very timely and unanswerable re- 
minder of a sure and certain historical fact, namely, that the An- 
glican Church is not the one, universal Church of Christ, nor any 
true part of it, but an adjunct of the State and dependent on the 
State for its existence. Any exercise of authority—whether relating 
to faith or to morals on the part of the Anglican Church—may be 
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rendered absolutely nugatory by the action of the State. At the 
final establishment of the Anglican system under the Tudors, as 
he who runs may read, the Church of England was forced to play 
the part of an ecclesiastical Esau and sell her Birthright for a mess 
of pottage. As a necessary consequence from that time onwards 
the inevitable failure of any attempt, however spirited, to re-assert 
her pristine spiritual independence or discipline has been foreseen 
by all thoughtful persons. Betrayed (in the first instance) by 
Cranmer, the Church of England was duped into repudiating, in the 
most practical manner possible, her relations with the Universal 
Christian Kingdom—the world-wide Corporation set up at Pente- 
cost, guided by Canon Law, administered by a lawful ecclesiastical 
judicature, and independent of all secular rulers—and thus was 
transmuted into an institution inherently and essentially national 
and local. And so the civil power recognizes to the full that, from 
its own point of view, the New Official Anglican Establishment, 
being a compromise between the conflicting principles of authority 
and private judgment, is nothing more than a mere eclectic Re- 
ligious Club run on government lines, and officered by persons who 
are as much the nominees of the State as are His Majesty’s judges, 
or, in Bishop Creighton’s words, “an arrangement for expressing 
the religious consciousness of the English people.” 

It is manifest, then, that the ultimate religious criterion of the 
Anglican Church will tend to be the right of private judgment— 
in other words, vox populi pure and simple. Accordingly the civil 
power to-day claims, quite logically, the right to decide, in the last 
resort, not merely “ the temporal accidents of spiritual things,” but 
the all-important question as to who shall, or who shall not, be 
admitted to partake of the Supper of the Lord. 

That Sir Thomas More fully recognized the fact that the fig- 
ment of the Royal Supremacy is part and parcel of this theory of 
“ National Churches ” which is in direct and irrevocable antagonism 
to the revealed word of God, is clear from the following account 
of the speech of which he delivered himself before the sentence of 
death was passed upon him: 


This indictment is grounded upon an Act of Parliament 
directly repugnant to the laws of God and His Holy Church. 
And in order to the proof of his assertion, he declared, among 
other things, that this Kingdom alone being but one member, 
and a small part of the Church, was not to make a particular law 
disagreeing with the general law of Christ’s Universal Catholic 
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Church, no more than the city of London, being but one mem- 
ber in respect to the whole Kingdom, might enact a law against 
an Act of Parliament to be binding upon the whole realm. 
“ And, therefore, my Lord, I do not think myself bound to con- 
form my conscience to the counsel of one Kingdom, against the 
general consent of all Christendom.”* 


And it is idle to quote in answer the conciliatory and in- 
nocuous Article XXXVII., for the simple reason that all the 
Church formularies of this period need to be read in the 
light of the fact that anything like an open promulgation of hereti- 
cal doctrine was realized to be a truly perilous proceeding. It was 
easier and safer to dupe the Church of England into apostasy, when 
its Archbishop was only too ready to betray the flock intrusted 
to him, and even stalwart Catholics like Bonner and Gardiner 
were so readily entrapped into signing documents which put them 
in a false position. For, to the outward eye, nothing was 
changed; Mass was still offered day by day according to the ancient 
national rite, while at Vesper-tide the air was charged with the 
tender and loving poetry of the Salve Regina. Consequently, the 
evil work which was being done was never realized by the people 
until it was too late. 

Furthermore, the first Supreme Pontiffs of the Establishment, 
Henry Tudor and Elizabeth (Edward VI. was, of course, 
a mere tool in the hands of others), were quite astute 
enough to contrive that the odium should fall on other heads 
than their own, if by mischance the new system should prove a 
failure. All formularies, then, were constructed to serve a two-fold 
object: first to throw dust into Catholic eyes, and, second, to pro- 
vide a means of (fairly) dignified escape in case of necessity. Dr. 
James Gairdner has described how Henry VIII. contrived to act as 
“ Spiritual Ruler behind a screen.” 


The King was now Supreme Head of the Church of England. 
He had excluded all reference to Rome on matters of faith 
and doctrine, as well as the Church’s discipline. He had taken 
the Pope’s place, and with it he had taken upon himself re- 
sponsibilities which no King of England had ever undertaken 
before...... If ever bishops disagreed, and there was to be 
no reference to Rome, who was to decide disputes in the last 
instance except the “ Supreme Head” himself? It is true that, 


1State Trials, vol. i., p. 62. Ed: 1776. (Quoted by R. I. Wilberforce: An In- 
quiry into the Principles of Church Authority, p. 234. Second edition, 1854.) 
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just as in acts of state he guarded himself against personal 
responsibility by that high constitutional doctrine that the King 
can do no wrong, and only ministers can be made accountable, 
so also he intended to exercise his new Supremacy in Church 
matters. He would throw the responsibility of everything, as 
much as possible, on the official guardians of religion, the 
bishops. If they disagreed, his vicegerent in spiritual things 
was Thomas Cromwell, and he could lay the responsibility on 
his shoulders.” 


This was also the policy adopted by Elizabeth. So much for 
the evidential value of Article XX XVII. 

Article XXI., which states that “ General Councils may not 
be gathered together without the commandment and will of Prin- 
ces,” is worthy of notice. The words quoted certainly cannot be 
explained away as being a mere statement of past historical fact 
that Princes gave permission for attendance’at General Councils or 
for the holding of the same in their provinces, seeing that the 
“ Declaration” prefixed to the Articles by Charles I. forbids any 
man “to put his own sense or comment to the meaning of the 
Article,” but enjoins that he “ shall take it in the literal and gram- 
matical sense.” There is no reason for doubting that this Article 
is one of a group of enactments designed to exclude all reference in 
spiritual matters to any but native sources, and thus effectively to 
sever “the Anglican Branch ”’ from the rest of the Heavenly Vine. 
By 25 Henry VIII., 21 S. 20, it was forbidden “ that any person, 
religious or other, resiant in any of the King’s dominions, shall from 
henceforth depart out of the King’s dominions to or for any visi- 
tation, congregation or assembly for religion.”* And the Oath of 
Supremacy (imposed upon the clergy by Canon XXXVI.) denies 
all authority, spiritual or temporal, to any bishop not subject to 
the Crown. The local Church of England, when effectually isolated 
from the rest of Christendom, was, with consummate cunning, re- 
constituted as a daring travesty of the Church Universal. Professor 


2Zollardy and the Reformation in England, vol. ii., p. 306. 

*In the year 1551 great attempts were made by Charles V. to induce the Ger- 
man Protestants to attend the Council of Trent, for which end a safe conduct was 
granted them by the Council. Bullinger wrote to Cranmer to dissuade the English 
from attending it. Cranmer replied: as to the point “that I would advise the 
King’s Majesty not to send any delegate to the Council of Trent, there was no 
need of any advice of mine to dissuade him from a measure which never came 
into his mind.” And he proceeds to express his desire for a rival assembly, 
to be composed of the principal Protestant ministers. R. I. Wilberforce, Principles 
of Church Authority, p. 236. 
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Brewer summed up the whole transaction in a single sentence: 
“King Henry VIII. was transubstantiated into the Pope.’’* 

Two learned and authoritative Anglican divines may here be 
quoted as showing the feeling prevalent among “ sober, peaceable 
and truly conscientious sons of the Church of England” with 
regard to the reality of the Royal Supremacy in things spiritual. 
The “ judicious” Hooker writes thus: “There is required an 
universal power, which reacheth over all, importing supreme au- 
thority of all courts, all judges, all causes......This power being 
sometime in the Bishop of Rome, who by sinister practices had 
drawn it into his hands,5 was for just considerations by public 
consent annexed unto the King’s royal seat and crown.”’® 

And Archbishop Bramhall still more strongly: ‘ Whatever 
power our laws did divest the Pope of, they invested the King 
with it.”7 

Unfortunately for those many Anglican special-pleaders who 
would have us believe that the Church of England, at the Reforma- 
tion, merely “ washed her face,” the true nature of the Tudor 
changes has been finally laid bare by historians such as Professor 
Brewer, Mr. J. A. Froude, and Dr. James Gairdner, who have had 
no particular axe to grind, and have accordingly studied their sub- 
ject first-hand. Professor Brewer’s words are particularly clear: 
“Whose genius was it that upset the traditions of fifteen centuries 


4“Tf the Pope was the Bishop of Bishops, so was he; if the Pope could of him- 
self determine controversies of faith, so did he. Whether the doctrine of purga- 
tory, of the sacrament of penance or the worship of saints were or were not to 
constitute part of the creed and teachings of the Church of England, depended 
on the King alone. It is true that he did not administer the sacraments and ordain 
priests and bishops, but if any man had questioned his power to do so, he would 
have incurred the penalty of high treason.” Professor J. S. Brewer, English 
Studies, p. 329. 

5A common Anglican accusation against the Pope. Dr. John Lingard makes 
short work of it in the following passage: “ What made the yoke of Roman do- 
minion more intolerable during the reign of Henry than it had been in former 
reigns? We know of no cause but the refusal of Clement to divorce the King 
from his wife. Where are we to find evidence of the important but hitherto un- 
known fact, that the exercise of the Papal supremacy in England was in virtue of 
powers delegated by the English to the Roman Church? We cannot say; unless 
perhaps the original documents are preserved in the archives of the submarine — 
church of Perranzabuloe, to which we have not access.” Essay on Did the Anglican 
Church Reform Herself? in the Dublin Review, May, 1840. 

*Ecclesiastical Polity, VIII., 8.4. 

"Treatise on the Church, i., 355. Letter of Withers and Barthelot to Bullinger 
and Guatter (August, 1567): “When the supremacy was transferred to King 
Henry of pious memory, and all things which by the Canon Law belonged to the 
Roman Pontiff as head of the Church were made over to him, he then being both 
King and Pope.” Zurich Letters, ii, p. 149. 
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and devised an organization without parallel® in ancient or modern 
times? Who first conceived the bold idea—not of a parity of 
power between the spiritual and temporal jurisdictions, not War- 
burton’s figment of an imperium in imperio, not modern Anglicanism 
watching to steal a feather out of the tail of the Imperial Eagle, 
but a transfer of the whole authority of the Church from a 
spiritual to a temporal ruler? ”® 

And again: “ Precisely as the power of the Pope was supposed 
to over-ride that of the ordinary, so were the clergy taught to be- 
lieve that obedience to their diocesan was superseded by the act of 
Supremacy. Thus Adam Becanshaw, one of Cromwell’s visitors, 
writes to him that it was considered that ‘no man is obedient to 
any ordinary immediately, but only unto the King’s Highness as 
unto the Supreme Head, which is one of our chief articles of visi- 
tation.’ ”’ 1° ; 

Mr. Herbert Paul, the biographer of Froude, writes as fol- 
lows concerning the latter’s notable achievement in the cause of 
truth: ‘“ He had proved that the Church of England, though in a 
sense it dates from St. Austin of Canterbury, became under Henry 
VIII. a self-contained institution independent of Rome and subject 
to the supremacy of the Crown.”1 

And the same writer accurately observes the consequent servi- 
tude of the New Establishment—a servitude which has continued 
unto the present day: ‘‘ There has never been in the Church of 
England, since the divorce of Katherine, any power to make a 
bishop without the authority of the Crown or to change a doctrine 
without the authority of Parliament,!* nor has any layman been 
legally subject to temporal punishment by the ecclesiastical courts. 
Convocation cannot touch an article or a formulary. King, Lords, 
and Commons can make new formularies or abolish the old. The 
laity owe no allegiance to the Canons, and in every theological 
suit the final appeal is to the King in Council, now the Judicial 
Committee.” 18 


8“ The revolution effected by Henry VIII. was a thing without parallel in 
history, and it is hard to realize it at the present day.” Gairdner, History of the 
* English Church from Henry VIII. to Mary, p. 240. 

*English Studies, p. 301. Cf. Beza to Bullinger (Geneva, September 3, 1566): 
“The Papacy was never abolished in that country (England) but rather trans- 
ferred to the Sovereign.” 

%Tbid., p. 330. “Life of Froude, p. 136. 

“2Cf. Brewer, op. cit., p. 299: “ The whole nation has been torn with contro- 
versies of faith amost without intermission from the Reformation to the present 
hour; but the Church has never ventured to interpose an authoritative voice in 
these matters.” % Tbid., p. 137. 
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The elegant and favorite description of the English Reforma- 
tion as a “ face-washing ”’ is the more unfortunate, seeing that the 
spiritual revolution was forced upon the Ecclesia Anglicana in de- 
fiance of Magna Charta, by dint of cruelty and fraud. Rejection 
of the Act of Supremacy of 1534 involved not only the loss of 
property and liberty, but even of life itself. The process whereby 
the Supremacy was affected was very gradual. First Wolsey was 
declared to have incurred the penalties of premunire by his ac- 
ceptance of a legatine commission from Rome, and the whole body 
of the clergy were involved as his accessories (A. D. 1530). They 
thus found themselves at Henry’s mercy, and, in order to save 
their lives and property, they were forced to submit to a fine of one 
hundred thousand pounds, and were further required to acknowledge 
the King as Head of the Church. This last they consented to do 
after expressing the greatest reluctance. The Convocation of Can- 
terbury submitted in January, 1530, and the Convocation of York 
in May, 1531. But they insisted on inserting the saving clause 
quantum per Christi legem licet (in so far as the law of Christ 
permits), which, in effect, rendered their acknowledgment nugatory. 

To render them powerless to retract, the King, in 1552, 
required them to surrender their power of independent legislation, - 
and to engage to make no laws without his consent. The 
next year, 1553, an Act of Parliament was passed wherein 
it was expressly stated that the King is “the Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, and so is recognized by the 
Clergy of this Realm in their Convocations.” They were thus 
affirmed to have made the admission unconditionally, whereas they 
had rendered it virtually nil by the addition of a definite stipula- 
tion. The same cowardly duplicity appears in the matter of the 
jenial of the Pope’s supremacy. In the Convocation of Canter- 
bury on March 31, 1534, the question was proposed for discussion 
(by order of the King) : “Has the Roman Pontiff any greater juris- 
diction than any other foreign bishop conferred upon him by God 
in Holy Scripture?” This question is most artfully constructed ; 
for Holy Scripture makes no mention in express terms of the 
Bishop of Rome, or, in fact, of any other bishop. It might, there- 
fore, be possible to deny this without denying the Pope to be the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and therefore the Head of Christendom. Even 
so, it may be noted, the reply of Convocation was most reluctant. 
It was only in this exceedingly equivocal manner that the authority 
of the Pope was “ denied” either by Convocation or by the Uni- 
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versities. Nevertheless all persons were subsequently required to 
deny the Papal authority in terms which were absolute and unequiv- 
ocal, the decision of these learned bodies being referred to as though 
it had been explicit and absolute. The claim of supremacy was aban- 
doned by 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, and renewed again in the first 
year of the reign of Elizabeth. On this later occasion, when the 
question came up in Parliament, the bishops with one consent op- 
posed it, and were all, with but a single exception, subsequently 
deprived by the civil power for refusing the revived Oath of Su- 
premacy. The Lower House of Convocation and the Universities 
likewise opposed it by a solemn protest couched in the most un- 
mistakable terms. 

So much for the figment that the Church of England was party 
to the formation of this blasphemous mimicry of the Church 
Universal. 

The passing of the Six Articles and the punishment of all who 
transgressed them, the persecution of Tyndal, the execution of 
Frith and Barnes, and the martyrdom of Fisher, More and the 
monks of the Charterhouse need only be quoted in evidence of the 
fact that the Supremacy invested His Most Sacred Majesty with the 
right of punishing such offences, “ not as contrary to the laws of the 
state, but as contrary to what he was pleased to determine was the 
law of God—offences as much against his spiritual as against his 
temporal power” (Brewer). 

On the death of Henry, the Catholic system of worship (which 
had hitherto been continued in order to blind simple folk to the 
issues at stake) was discarded. The system represented by the 
Royal Supremacy appeared in its true nature. The boy who 
now became Supreme Head was merely the tool of an ultra- 


Protestant clique, headed by his disreputable uncle and by Cranmer, 


who made full use of their unlovely gospel as a means of filling 
their pockets with the treasures of the Church. Cranmer’s first 
action as Metropolitan was significant indeed. On the ground 
that his own commission had expired with the monarch who gave 
it, he humbly solicited a new one within a week of the proclama- 
tion of the youthful sovereign. This was of course granted him. 
The terms of the Edwardine commission are worthy of no- 
tice. It begins with the significant statement that “all jurisdiction 
of any kind, whether ecclesiastical or secular, flows from the Royal 
Power as from its Supreme Head.” It then authorizes the recip- 
ient “to confer orders, to institute to livings, to exercise all 
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manners of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and to do all that appertains 
to the episcopal or pastoral office...... in place of Us, in Our 
Name and by Our Royal Authority.” And it concludes, “ We 
license you by this present instrument, which is to be of force only 
during Our pleasure.” This is tantamount to a promise to resign 
when called upon by the Crown, and shows clearly that the bishops 
were appointed like civil officers by patent. And we may remark 
that Mary was fully justified, by the terms of this commission, in 
later depriving the Protestant bishops, and, by so doing, properly 
exercised a power given her by law. 

In the same year that the commissions were issued (A. D. 1547) 
an Act of Parliament was passed stating that elections to bishoprics 
“be in very deed no elections, but only by a writ of conge d’elire, 
have colors, shadows, or pretenses of elections, serving, neverthe- 
less, to no purpose, and seeming also derogatory and prejudicial to 
the King’s Prerogative Royal.” The foregoing facts certainly give 
point to some trenchant remarks of J. A. Froude: 

The position of bishops in the Church of England has been 
from the first anomalous. The episcopate was violently sepa- 
rated from the Papacy, to which it would have preferred to 
remain attached, and, to secure its obedience, it was made 
dependent on the Crown. The method of episcopal appoint- 
ments, instituted by Henry VIII. as a temporary expedient and 
abolished by Edward VI. as an unreality, was reéstablished 
by Elizabeth, not certainly because she believed that the invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost was required for the completeness of 
an election which her own choice had already determined, not 
because the bishops obtained any gifts or grace in their con- 
secration which she herself respected, but because the shadowy 
form of an election, with a religious ceremony following it, 
gave them the semblance of spiritual independence, the sem- 
blance without the substance, which qualified them to be the 
instruments of the system which she desired to enforce.1* They 


Compare the following acute observation of Lacordaire (quoted by T. W. 
Allies in his treatise on The See of St. Peter): “ Sovereigns who covet spiritual 
authority have never dared to seize it upon the altar with their own hands: they 
know well that in this there is an absurdity even greater than the sacrilege. 
Incapable as they are of being directly recognized as the source and regulators 
of religion, they seek to make themselves its masters by the intermediacy of some 
sacerdotal body enslaved to their wishes: and there, pontiffs without mission, 
usurpers of the truth itself, they dole out to their people the measure of which 
they think sufficient to check revolt; they make of the Blood of Jesus Christ an 
instrument of moral servitude and of political schemes, until the day when they 
are taught by terrible catastrophies that the greatest crime which sovereignty can 
commit against itself and against society is the meddling touch which profanes 
religion.” 
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were tempted to presume on their phantom dignity till the 
sword of a second Cromwell taught them the true value of their 
apostolic descent; and we have a right to regret that the 
original theory of Cranmer was departed from—that being 
officers of the Crown, as much appointed by the sovereign as 
the Lord Chancellor, the bishops should not have worn openly 
their real character and received their appointments immedi- 
ately by letters patent without further ceremony.” 


When Queen Mary, the lawful daughter of Henry VIII., set 
herself to effect the Corporate Reunion of the Church of England 
with the rest of Western Christendom, she found herself invested 
by English law with “ full power and authority from time to time 
to visit, repress, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain and amend 
all such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts and enormities, 
whatsoever they be, which by any manner, spiritual authority, or 
jurisdiction, ought or may lawfully be reformed, repressed, ordered, 
redressed, corrected, restrained, or amended.”?® And we have ob- 
served that the terms of the commissions or licenses granted to the 
episcopate by Edward fully empowered her to deprive, at her 
pleasure, the individual prelates who had accepted them. But, in 
point of fact, she fully appreciated the justice of the demand made 
by Convocation in 1547, “that all such statutes and ordinances, as 
shall be made concerning all matters of religion, and causes ecclesi- 
astical, may not pass without the sight and assent of the said 
clergy.” Accordingly on August 4, 1553, Convocation was sum- 
moned by a writ addressed to Cranmer, and immediately proceeded 
to business with a discussion upon the question of the Real 
Presence. Cranmer, it may be remarked, was not sent to the Tower 
till September 14th, so that he had plenty of time to prevent any 
unfairness in the elections. It is, therefore, obvious that the par- 
ties elected did truly represent the whole body of the clergy. The 
Upper House forthwith expressed its desire to restore “this noble 
Church of England to her pristine state and unity of Christ’s 
Church,” and the Lower petitioned “that the ancient liberty, au- 
thority and jurisdiction be restored to the Church of England ac- 
cording to the article of the great Charte, called Magna Charta, 
at the least in such sort as it was in the first year of Henry 
f | | Item: that the statute of the submission of the clergy 
made anno 25 Henry VIII., and all other statutes made during the 


% History of England, vol. vi., pp. 552, 553- 4626 Henry VIII., 1. 
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time of schism, in derogation of the liberties and jurisdictions of 
the Church, from the first year of King Henry VIII., may be re- 
pealed and the Church restored in integrum.” 

Since the separation from Rome had been brought about by 
Acts of Parliament, it devolved upon the State to carry out the 
desire so forcibly expressed by the clergy. Accordingly the Acts 
in question were rescinded by 1 and 2 Philip and Mary in 1554. 
In 1556 the clergy of both provinces accepted the Legatine Consti- 
tutions, the second of which provided that “the decrees of all 
Councils, general or provincial, which were received by the See of 
Rome, the constitutions of the Roman Pontiffs and the laws of 
the Church which were formerly promulgated in this Kingdom 
should be restored to their former state.” Previously, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1554, at the High Altar of Westminster Abbey, the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Canterbury had solemnly absolved the nation from its 
sin of schism. 

Under the Pontificate of Elizabeth the irreligious division be- 
tween England and the rest of Christendom was finally sealed, the 
repeal under Mary of the “reforming” statutes of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. was directly abrogated, and modern comprehen- 
sive Anglicanism with its intentionally vague formularies came into 
being. Within ten days of her coronation, the Houses of Par- 
liament set to work to declare Her Majesty, by statute, the legiti- 
mate daughter of Henry Tudor, and to re-invest the Crown with 
all spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The substitution of the 
term “ Supreme Governor ” for “ Supreme Head ” of the Church of 
England was a mere distinction without a difference,’7 made simply 
out of respect for the susceptibilities of certain of the innovators. 
Calvin, for instance, had written as follows in his commentary on 
the Book of Amos: “ Erant enim Blasphemi qui vocarent eum 
(Henricum VIII.) Summum Caput Ecclesie sub Christo.” And 
John Konx, the Scotchman, had (during Edward’s reign or possibly 
later) written a forcible treatise, indirectly aimed at Mary Tudor, 
directly at Mary Stuart, entitled A First Blaste of the Trumpet 

This was fully recognized by Parkhurst, who wrote thus (in a letter to 
Bullinger, dated London, May 21, 1559): “ The Queen is not willing to be called 


the head of the Church of England, although this title has been offered to her; 
but she willingly accepts the title of governor which amounts to the same thing.” 
Zurich Letters, i., p. 29. 

“The Act of Supremacy was the same essentially—though with its edge slightly 
blunted—which had originally severed England from the jurisdiction of Rome. 
The Crown became once more ‘in all causes ecclesiastical as well as civil supreme.’ ” 
J. A. Froude, History of England in the Reign of Elizabeth, ch. i. 
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Against the Monstrous Regiment of Women, which maintained that 
the temporal rule of a woman was “a contumely to God.” Ob- 
viously (by implication) the spiritual rule of a female was still 
more intolerable. It is true that Knox, when brought into com- 
munication with Elizabeth, maintained, in writing, that his indict- 
ment of “the Monstrous Regiment of Women” in nowise referred 
to her, seeing that she was a remarkable and obvious exception to 
the general rule which he had propounded. But this disingenuous 
shuffling was so obvious to everyone, that, for very shame’s sake, 
the terminology of the Act of Supremacy was softened down. 
Cardinal William Allen (the founder of the college for English 
Catholics at Douay) alludes to Calvin’s and Knox’s opinion on the 
Royal Supremacy in the course of his plain-spoken “ admonition to 
the nobility and people of England and Ireland:” “As to her 
(Elizabeth’s) opinion, she has professed herself a heretic. She 
usurpeth by Luciferian pride the title of Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Government, a thing in a woman unheard of; not tolerable to the 
masters of her own sect; and to all Catholics in the world most 
ridiculous, absurd, monstrous, detestable, and a very fable to the 
posterity.” 

And so it was found expedient (and necessary) to drop the 
obnoxious title “‘ Supreme Head,” and to pretend that the aim of 
the Queen was simply to restore the ancient constitutional right of 
the Crown. So I. Elizabeth C. I. is entitled “ An Act for restoring 
to the Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the State, ecclesiastical 
and spiritual, and abolishing the foreign power repugnant to the 
same.” 18 

At once all ministers and officers whatsoever, whether temporal 
or spiritual, were bound to take an oath acknowledging the Queen 
to be “ the only supreme governor of the realm, as well in spiritual 
or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal,” and renouncing “ all 
foreign jurisdictions, powers, superiorities, or authorities,” under 
pain of forfeiture of present office and disability to hold any other. 
Moreover, it was enacted that the authority needful for the visi- 
tation of all spiritual persons, and the correction of errors, here- 
sies, and abuses, should be annexed to the Crown; the power of 
exercising this authority by delegates appointed by Letters Patent 

18 A radical change in doctrine, worship and discipline had been made by 
Queen and Parliament against the will of prelates and ecclesiastical Councils. The 
legislative power of Convocation is once more subjected to royal control, obstinate 


heresy is still a capital crime, but practically the bishops have little power of forcing 
heretics to stand a trial.” Cambridge Modern History, p. 570. 
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being declared to remain with the Queen and her successors for- 
ever. It may be observed, in passing, that although the judges 
determined, in Cawdry’s case, that the supremacy in things spiritual 
is inherent in the Crown, yet the tenor of the Act would seem to 
show that it was regarded rather as a special grant made by the 
power and authority of Parliament. But that does not affect the 
question of the reality of the Supremacy which is attested by the 
declaration of the Twelve Judges (shortly after Elizabeth’s death) 
that “the King, without Parliament, might make orders and con- 
stitutions for the government of the clergy, and might deprive them 
if they obeyed not...... So that independently of the powers ac- 
knowledged in the statute, there was yet in reserve within the ca- 
pacious bosom of the common law an undefined authority, which, 
being similar in its character, might also be equal in its amount, to 
the omnipotence of Rome.” 

This Act was passed in the teeth of the opposition of the 
Church. The entire episcopate had voted against the third reading, 
and powerful and efficient protests were. made by Heath, Arch- 
bishop of York; Scott, Bishop of Chester, and Feckenham, 
Abbot of Westminster. The Archbishop’s speech was particularly 
apposite. .In the course of his argument he pointed out that, as the 
Queen’s sovereignty descended by hereditary right, the grant of 
special supremacy in spiritualibus was beyond the power of Parlia- 
ment to bestow. Furthermore, all women were entirely unqualified 
for spiritual functions. They could neither preach, nor administer 
the sacraments, nor exercise spiritual censures, for these acts be- 
longed solely and exclusively to the clergy and the hierarchy. The 
bishops of the Church of England, with the single exception of 
Anthony Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff (who had been consecrated, it 
may be noted, by Cranmer on May 3, 1545, without the approval 
of Rome), utterly and finally repudiated this new legislation and 
were, accordingly, deposed from their sees. 

An important minority?® of the parochial clergy likewise fol- 
lowed the lead of their Fathers-in-God. ‘“ The whole of the clergy 
deprived at this time stands thus: fourteen bishops, already men- 
tioned; three bishops-elect, one abbot, four priors, and one abbess; 


Some twenty-five thousand of the clergy fell victims to the Black Death in 
England in the middle of the fourteenth century. This compelled the bishops to 
ordain young and inexperienced clerics, many of whom were also illiterate, and 
thus unable to instruct the people in their religion. This led to a weakening of the 
Faith, and was one of the causes of the defection of the sixteenth century.” Cardinal 
Gasquet (quoted by Rev. G. E. Howe, Sermon Outlines). 
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twelve deans, fourteen archdeacons, sixty canons or prebendaries, 
one hundred priests, well preferred; fifteen heads of colleges, in 
Oxford and Cambridge, to which may be added about twenty doc- 
tors in several faculties.” °° 

The prelates forthwith uncanonically intruded into the sees of 
the Catholic bishops were, naturally, obedient believers in the doc- 
trine of the Royal Supremacy. On February 23, 1560, Dr. 
Matthew Parker, the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, 
took the following oath of homage on his knees before the Queen: 


I, Matthew Parker, Doctor of Divinity, now elect Archbishop 
of Canterbury, do utterly testify and declare in my conscience, 
that Your Majesty is the only Supreme Governor of this 
realm. ..... as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or 
causes as temporal...... And further, I acknowledge and con- 
fess to have and to hold the said Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
and the possessions of the same entirely, as well the spiritual- 
ities as temporalities thereof, only of Your Majesty and the 
Crown Royal of this Your Realms. And as for the said pos- 
sessions, I do my homage presently to Your Highness, and to 
the same, and Your heirs and lawful successors, shall be faith- 
ful and true. So help me God, and the contents of this book. 


The oath was subscribed to by the other new bishops: “ We 
also, whose names be underwritten, being bishops of the several 
bishoprics within Your Majesty’s Realm, do testify, declare, and 
acknowledge all and every part of the premises in like manner as 
the right reverend father in God, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has done.” 

These were no idle words. The next year, 1561, Parker and 
Grindal humbly approached the Queen for letters “‘ to authorize the 
now Bishop of Hereford to visit the same church from time to 
time as occasion shall serve.” Again, during the acrimonious dis- 
putes (subsequently engendered by the Puritan faction) concerning 
the value of episcopacy, we find Parker, as Metropolitan of the 
Anglican Establishment, writing to Lord Burghley as follows: “Sir: 
Because you be a principal Councillor, I refer the whole matter to 
Her Majesty and to your order. For myself, I can as well be 
content to be a parish clerk as a parish priest. I refer the standing 
or falling altogether to your own considerations, whether Her 


Jeremy Collier, Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, vol. vi. p. 242. 
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Majesty and you will have any archbishops or bishops or how you 
will have them ordered.” #4 

Grindal, in 1583, makes use of the following terms in formally 
resigning his archbishopric: “ Puré, sponté, simplicite, et absolute, 
in manus excellentissime ac illustrissime in Christo principis et 
Domine, Elizabethe, Dei gratia Anglie Francie et Hibernie Re- 
gine, etc., cujus singulari favore et benignitate dictum archiepis- 
copatum consecutus sum, resigno.” 

The following gracious letter from the Queen to Bishop Cocks 
of Ely with reference to his refusal to transfer, by legal deed, to the 
Vice-Chamberlain, a portion of his episcopal property in Holborn, 
is eminently characteristic: “ Proud Prelate: You know well what 
you were afore I made you what you now are. If you do not 
immediately comply with My request, I will unfrock you, by 
God. EvizABETH R.” 

There is on record a glowing description from the pen of 
Parker himself, of how Her Majesty, when she visited Canterbury, 
was received pontifically as Head of the Church of England. On 
this occasion, the Archbishop, supported by the Bishops of 
Rochester and Lincoln, met her at the west door. After a lengthy 
panegyric by a “ grammarian,” she entered the cathedral in solemn 
procession, the choir singing anthems the while, in which recurred 
the words Ave Eliza! And so, under a canopy borne by four 
of her temporal knights, she proceeded to a throne placed by the 
“ Communion board ” where she heard Evensong. After this, one 
is not surprised to learn that, in March, 1564, the Queen actually 
issued a dispensation—on the humble petition of the Warden— 
abolishing Wednesday as a fast day in Winchester College. 

The Royal Supremacy was detested and ridiculed not only by 
the Catholic-minded, but by the Puritan leaders, many of whom 
were laborious scholars and men of real ability, who knew them- 
selves to be supported by apostolic teaching and by universal prec- 
edent throughout Christendom, when they maintained that the 
Church ought to be independent of the State, and that women 


Quoted from the Lansdowne MSS. by Rev. F. G. Lee, The Church Under 
Queen Elizabeth, p. 149. The following from the pen of James Pilkington, the 
Protestant Bishop of Durham and Prince Palatine, is an indication of the current 
Episcopal belief in the Queen’s spiritual preéminence: “ As I noted before, so it is 
not to be lightly considered, that, when so often the prophet rehearseth the names of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, the two chiefest rulers; yet he evermore setteth in order 
the Civil Magistrate and Power before the Chief Priest, to signify the preéminence 
and preferment that he hath in the commonwealth and other matters, more than 
the Chief Priest (by what means soever he be called), whether it be Pope, arch- 
bishop, or metropolitan.” Aggeus and Abdias, 1562. 
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should have no part in church government except to listen, learn 
and obey. Professor Brewer has noted that: “ It (the Supremacy ) 
has fallen like a thing of evil on Romanists and Puritans alike. 
If it brought More and Fisher to the scaffold in the reign of Henry, 
it wrung the hearts and wasted the life blood of Cartwright and the 
Puritans in the reign of Elizabeth.” 2 

Thus the new bishops were compelled not only to face the 
controversial fire of Cardinal Allen and other defenders of the 
ancient Catholic Faith, but also to answer the racy and reasonable 
arguments of Cartwright and his allies. So confusion became 
worse: confounded, till Nemesis finally arrived in the shape of 
regicide and revolution. 

The absolute control of the sovereign over the Church which 
predominated under the Tudors, was somewhat modified under the 
Stuarts. James I. (and, to a still greater degree, his son) certainly 
recognized the Church as a Divine Body, although holding that it 
was incomplete without the sovereign, whose concurrence consoli- 
dated it into a substantive whole. At this period, therefore, the 
Anglican theory of Church authority was developed so as to be 
defensible against gainsayers, whether Catholic or Puritan. We 
have seen that the system of Anglicanism or territorial religion, 
which ultimately claims for the bishops of a single province the 
right to legislate independently in matters of faith, hangs upon the 
notion that the clergy of each nation are enabled to speak with 
authority since they have retained the gift of inerrancy promised by 
God to the Universal Church. 

Accordingly, under the Stuarts, the doctrine of the Divine 
Right of Kings was developed to exaggerated proportions, and even 
preached from the pulpit as de fide. Canon Macleane, in his bro- 
chure on Bishop Andrews, has shown how the adoption of this doc- 
trine was necessary for the very existence of the Church at that time. 
So we find that Archbishop Laud, with his love of ancient piety, be- 
lieved that the Episcopal Order was “ of Divine Apostolical Right.” 
But, as Bishop Creighton has noted: “ He took no other view of his 
right to exercise his office either of power or jurisdiction than as 
derived from the Crown, and exercisable according to law.” #8 

The bitter opposition to the High Commission Court, and its 
destruction by the Long Parliament, were the necessary results of 
that division from the residue of Christendom which made any 
attempts on the part of Anglicans to enforce religious conformity 

English Studies, p. 303. *% Historical Lectures and Addresses, p. 182. 
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illogical and ridiculous as well as oppressive. However, the Angli- 
can system did not finally fall until the league between the clergy 
and the King was dissolved by James II. The two last Stuart 
princes were fully conscious that a claim was made in their names 
which they had no right to advance. Their exile on the Continent 
must needs have shown them the untenableness of a local and terri- 
torial religion, and James refused to live in a system wherein his 
brother had feared to die. The dynasty which succeeded was pos- 
sessed of a Parliamentary, not of an hereditary title, and henceforth 
the supremacy of the Crown meant the supremacy of a Par- 
liamentary sovereign. And Parliament consisted, in great measure, 
of Protestant Dissenters, to whom Dutch William and his suc- 
cessors looked as their most trusted supporters. Furthermore the 
statement, in the Elizabethan Oath of Supremacy, that the Pope 
neither did, nor ought to possess, any spiritual authority in England, 
and that the final authority in spiritual causes belonged exclusively 
to the Crown, was expunged from. the oath by 1 William and 
Mary 8, because it interfered with the freedom of judgment claimed 
by Dissenters for themselves. The Crown, then, gave up the right 
of judging in spiritual matters which Henry VIII. had extorted 
from the Church, and made it over to its subjects. In other words, 
the “ Royal Supremacy” became the “ Supremacy of Public 
Opinion ’”—a supremacy which prevails unto the present day. The 
great Rebellion, the invasion of William the Dutchman and the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, are steps which mark out the 
downward path, whereby the will of the public represented by the 
Commons was substituted for the Royal Supremacy. 

The Anglican Establishment to-day is a local and peculiar 
national communion within national limits, which naturally and 
logically implies a national supremacy (exercised either by sover- 
eign, sovereign’s court, or sovereign’s delegate), guided and illu- 
minated by public opinion and kept subservient to popular senti- 
ment by the public press.?4 


*Italian intervention had been for centuries a source of perpetual irritation 
to the national sentiment, while the Church that was founded at the Reformation 
was of all institutions the most intensely and most distinctively English...... Its 
love of compromise, its dislike to pushing principles to extreme consequences, its 
decorum, its social aspects, its instinctive aversion to abstract speculation, to fanatical 
action, to vehement, spontaneous, mystical, or ascetic forms of devotion, its admirable 
skill in strengthening the orderly and philanthropic elements of society, in moderat- 
ing and regulating character, and blending with the various phases of national life, 
all reflected with singular fidelity, English modes of thought and feeling, the 
strength and the weakness of the English character.” W. E. H. Lecky, History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i., pp. 74, 75. 
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The “comprehensiveness” of the Establishment may be 
gauged accurately enough by considering that the manifold his- 
torical forms and phases of Anglicanism—Lutheranism, Calvinism, 
Arminianism, the eclectic ceremonialism of Laud and Cosin, Lati- 
tudinarianism, Evangelical Pietism, and Guelphic Hanoverianism— 
co-exist together, in constant controversy, within its borders. 

The Royal Supremacy which presided at the birth of the Es- 
tablished Church of England is so changed that its identity is lost; 
although its bishops, on their knees before the King, kiss his royal 
hand and profess to maintain “ that the spiritualities are held only 
by His Majesty.” That the parent Church of England—or its off- 
spring, the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States—is 
no part of the one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ is 
a sure and evident verdict of history if we believe in history at all. 





MARGE. 
BY MARY FELIX DE MOVILLE. 


A TWILIGHT purple in the sunset sky— 
Marge ’tween the finite and Infinitude; 
The year’s omega with its wistful why: 


And lo, the Dawn is come and Christ is here! 
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THE FACULTY OF MORAL INDIGNATION. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


rae HORTLY after the death of Charles Francis Adams 
aS \ last March, a metropolitan newspaper published an 


es aH 


Se. editorial which gave him high praise. This compli- 
Kv NES = ment was among those paid to him: “He could 
ee feel an honest indignation and express it in language 
that made appeal to the general public interest.” The tribute re- 
minds one that Mr. Adams had lived in a time when the faculty of 
moral indignation is undergoing processes that shift its basis, 
modify its forms of expression, and change its far-reaching role 
in the maintenance of the social order. Few of us realize that our 
moral indignations are among the chief supports of the moralities 
of life and of the social ideals that give them force and meaning. 
Few of us understand of what consequence it "is to the highest 
interests of associated life to feel moral indignation on occasion, 
and to express it in a way that will help it to fulfill its mission. 
The indignations of one or another of us appear to be unimportant 
except as questions of personal morality and good taste. Yet the 
collective indignations of society when honestly felt and seriously 
expressed, contribute more directly to the maintenance of the social 
and moral order than laws and institutions and penitentiaries. 
Deep insight into the heart of an age may be had by studying 
the things that are praised and those that are condemned. When 
we speak of the power of public opinion, we mean practically the 
power that approval or disapproval by the public exercises over 
individual conduct and institutional ideals. Society could purify 
the theatre and put an end to the curse of divorce; give us clean 
politics and noble politicians and put an end to vice, without much 
aid from law or courts or prisons, if it but exercised properly its 
faculty of moral indignation. The instinct to seek praise and to 
avoid censure is fundamental in the normal man or woman. Noth- 
ing that is generally and honestly denounced, nothing that is indig- 
nantly condemned in any community, can survive. Evils do survive 
because our denunciations are half-hearted and our methods are 
those of the amateur. Sin that is readily condoned and evil that 
is laughed at or connived at, will endure in spite of laws and insti- 
tutions, but the stern indignations of society measure its negative 
morality at least more accurately than any other known agency. 
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We are responsible for our moral indignation and for our lack 
of it. We have a duty, therefore, to cultivate that faculty and the 
habit of its expression. We must feel indignant when occasion 
calls for it. We must feel neither too much nor too little. We 
must discriminate as to the time and place and manner of our in- 
dignations. This is a social duty, and its discriminating fulfillment 
is a contribution to the higher moralities of life. Few of us perhaps 
understand that duty or perform it with intelligent discretion. 

Our indignations are allied to our attachments. We are con- 
scious of neither indignation nor joy where we feel no interest. 
Where we are concerned, however, our feelings move as our inter- 
ests are affected. The keenest realizations of life come through 
feeling, for feeling is the sunlight of imagination. We can control 
to an extent the processes by which we develop interest in things 
or persons, just as we can hinder ourselves from all concern with 
things and persons which in the order of nature have a particular 
claim upon us. One may be fond of one’s distant cousin or of 
one’s chance friend, and at the same time be entirely indifferent to 
one’s own brother. Feelings take different pathways in each case 
because of attachment on the one hand and the lack of it on the 
other. The wrongs of a friend will arouse the sense of moral 
indignation, while the wrongs of a brother indifferently loved will 
fail to receive even passing attention. If we would understand 
the law of our indignations, we must study the course of our 
attachments. 

If our attachments are selfish and our views of life narrow, 
our indignations will be narrow and self-centred. If our attach- 
ments are noble and directed toward the exalted interests of life, 
our indignations will take on a noble spirit from these, and they 
will proclaim the idealism that becomes to us law and inspiration. 
Where there is no interest in social ideals, no impersonal respect 
and thoughtful zeal for the larger interests of associated life, no 
concern for the moralities and decencies that refine and consecrate 
life, there will be no noble indignations. When the moralities and 
decencies of life are matters of immediate personal concern to each 
of us, noble indignations will declare our loyalty to them and lead 
us to serve them with valiant love. The real spring of our nobler 
indignations is in our attachments rather than our convictions, if 
the distinction is permitted. We may have abstract convictions 
concerning higher social welfare which are remote, theoretical and 
even inert. We must have the genuine feeling that these higher 
interests are of immediate personal concern before any impulse to 
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wholesome indignation will be released. The abstract conviction 
that we should love justice and hate iniquity may leave us unmoved 
in the presence of either. But if injustice and iniquity strike our 
friend and lay him low, we are aroused into eloquent indignation, 
and we give it forceful expression. 

All high-minded men feel that they owe loyalty to the moralities 
of life. We are called by primary intention to love justice and 
hate iniquity, to protect innocence and hamper cunning, to encour- 
age honesty and scourge disloyalty, to punish deceit, and to com- 
pensate all sacrifice made in the interests of our common ideals. 
The unity and stability of life are thereby conditioned for the 
happiness and welfare of each of us, and human progress as a whole 
depends upon the approvals and the censures by which the moral- 
ities of life are safeguarded. Everyone of us is to an extent a 
trustee of the moral capital of society. Everyone of us is called to 
be numbered among the uplifting forces of life which suppress all 
that degrades and would defile us. Each of us carries a commis- 
sion, with the seal of God upon it, to be the insistent enemy of 
injustice, oppression, inhumanity, indecency, dishonesty, not alone 
as these affect us, but as they affect the law of God, the supremacy 
of His kingdom, the happiness, refinement and spiritual growth of 
His children. To be false to this mission is treason to the common 
welfare, not to speak of the law of personal sin that may be in- 
volved. David, little knowing the prophet’s hidden meaning, rose 
to a splendid height of moral indignation, when, in response to 
Nathan’s question about the punishment of the rich man who stole 
the lamb from his poor neighbor, he answered, “ As God liveth, 
the man who did this is a son of death.” 

The penitentiary is the symbol of the fixed moral indignations 
of society, but it is not an acceptable symbol of the social order. 
The penitentiary may care for those who defy our fundamental 
indignations, and resist successfully the influence of these as they 
operate upon normally constituted men and women. Our moral 
indignations ought to take a wide range and act with greatest 
freedom. If we put judgment and sincerity into them, they will 
accomplish infinite good in suppressing all forms of evil. Not only 
that, the habit of a discriminating moral indignation against all 
forms of wrong strengthens us in our own consecration to what 
is pure, high-minded and helpful. It gives us instantaneous pro- 
tection against our own temptations. This is one of the happy 
spiritual rewards given to those who love justice and hate iniquity 
with wholesome intensity. 
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One can feel too much as well as too little. One can have too 
many attachments as well as too few. If we take everything 
seriously, we shall soon die. The tragedy that strikes the heart 
of a noble reformer is due to the fact that he opens a sensitive 
soul to the overwhelming vision of misery, oppression, shame and 
crime, and attempts to feel and to express a moral indignation and 
a hope equal in intensity and power to the evil that overwhelms 
him. Only God could undertake to carry the burden of all sin and 
evil on His patient shoulders. Christ has given us the single, 
supreme example of indignation measured to iniquity, expressed 
with appealing wisdom and healing force. The moral indignations 
expressed in the life and words of Christ have remained pattern 
and law for all time. We are compelled to shield our feelings 
against over-stimulation. There is so much injustice, oppression, 
indecency and inhumanity in the world, that we would die of 
exhaustion were we to yield to moral indignation every time we 
felt the impulse. Nature mercifully develops a habit of inadver- 
tence toward remote evil, and of mental callousness toward much 
that is near to us. In this way we survive. We must feel moral 
indignation, but we may not feel it too often or too deeply or 
without discrimination. We must be solicitous for the common 
moralities and decencies of life, and yet at a certain point we must 
shield ourselves against our own moral enthusiasms. The dilemma 
is not without its interest, and the problem is the more fascinating 
because we cannot lay down any fixed and definite rule for its solu- 
tion. The solution lies in a spirit and not in a maxim. Nothing 
further is now attempted than the indication of certain focal points 
around which our indignations should assemble in the interests of 
common welfare. 

Truth is a supreme human interest. Error endangers society. 
Safe guidance for life is found only in true principles of human 
relations and in true idealism. Error misleads us, throws us out 
of harmony in the universe, and disturbs the whole perspective of 
life. It is the supreme business of the human mind to seek and to 
discover the truth and to adapt all human relations to it. We must, 
therefore, seek the truth concerning the nature of man and his 
destiny; concerning social authority, its origin, limits and sanc- 
tions; concerning aim and motive in individual and associated 
life; concerning the standards of value by which we guide human 
desire. He who teaches any error concerning these fundamental 
truths of existence, endangers the harmony of the universe, mis- 
directs society, and sets up false standards of action and judgment 
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in everyday life. Hence, theoretically, we should feel moral indig- 
nation against all forms of error howsoever tenderly we deal with 
those who mistake it for truth. Practically the world releases us 
from all duty of moral indignation against error, because it has 
abandoned all pretense to any approved standards of fundamental 
philosophy or truth. The modern spirit insists upon freedom in 
truth-seeking, but not on success in finding truth. It pretends to 
have no answer whatever to the question “ What is truth?” Every 
truthseeker is permitted to proclaim as truth what he finds. The 
world demands sincerity rather than results, an attitude, not an out- 
come, since anything short of treason may be advocated as truth if 
advocated sincerely. Freedom of thought, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of religion, freedom of philosophy, free- 
dom of science of all kinds, has become an end in modern imagina- 
tion, and it thereby enjoys the immunity of ends, escaping the dis- 
cipline to which it would be subjected as means. We appear to have 
lost the sense of finality in thought. With the surrender of all 
belief in truth that is relatively final and demonstrably so, we are 
released from the duty of indignation against error. 

The Catholic Church has never abandoned her belief in definite 
religious truth, nor has she at any time surrendered the standards 
by which she determines it. She believes in a divine revelation 
which conveys fundamental truth. She accepts that definite re- 
ligious truth as final, compelling, certain. Believing in definite 
religious truth, she believes in definite religious error. She has 
felt and fostered the sense of moral indignation against specific 
religious error, whenever it has touched the field of revelation. 
This impulse determined her historical attitude toward heresy, and 
it explains the psychology of that attitude to-day. Changed condi- 
tions of life have modified the emotional side of the Church’s attitude 
and the transitory forms of its expression, but she has never abated 
the intensity of her devotion to her doctrinal positions. These 
are final and unalterable. If one who knows Protestantism only 
as an observer may speak with point, one is warranted in feeling 
that it has on the whole abandoned belief in definite revealed truth. 
Having lost its sense for such definite truth, it has lost its sense 
of religious error. It has, therefore, lost its faculty of moral 
indignation against religious error, and this has brought upon it 
the instability and weakness that rob it of so much of its power 
over thought and life and morals. 

Just as we are united by our sincerities but separated by our 
convictions concerning theoretical truths, we are united in respect 
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for morality as such, but confused by the various standards of 
morals that are accepted. The world has surrendered its belief in 
one definite moral code, hence it has lost its capacity for indignation 
against teaching that undermines morals. We meet so many defini- 
tions of goodness and badness, so many conflicting ethical codes, 
that we have all but lost belief in a definite standard of morality 
that will unite us in our thinking, discipline us in our impulses, and 
define with some exactness the content of the moralities upon which 
social life depends. As a result of this confusion, we have weak- 
ened the impulse to moral indignation in even the field of morality 
itself. 

A homogeneous people with fixed standards of goodness and 
baseness, will compel respect in conduct for these and insist on 
sincerity in defending them. A community with one moral code 
which everyone respects, will foster a sense of moral indignation 
at all violations of it, and that feeling will come to emphatic ex- 
pression. With what power did not Hawthorne tell us this in 
The Scarlet Letter. A heterogenous people which includes many 
types of morals, many forms of culture, and many codes of ethics, 
will be conscious of a kind of moral disintegration, since it will be 
unable to base any moral unity upon a commonly accepted code. If 
men and women will not agree as to what wrongdoing is, they will 
not agree in their moral indignations against it. The outcome will 
be loss of all impulse to feel and express moral indignation in the 
presence of evil. 

American life is marked by confusion of this kind. There is, 
it is true, a certain moral unity among us which is happily described 
by a Justice of the Supreme Court as “the prevailing morality.” 
That is to say, there is a traditional moral sense or judgment 
concerning conduct which is accepted as a matter of fact in the 
nation’s life, independently of logic, doctrine or administration. 
It is perhaps the result of humanity’s instinct for moral unity in 
spite of differences that take their origin in various forms of 
social conflict. This prevailing morality is incorporated into our 
political institutions, and in definitions accepted by codes and en- 
forced by law. In spite of this general moral sense, we have con- 
flicting codes concerning the relations of the sexes in and outside 
of marriage, concerning justice, religion, political ethics, social 
obligations and human rights. The employer has one ethical code, 
while the laboring class has another. The Catholic has one code 
for marriage and the family, while his separated brother has a 
different one. The prohibitionist has one ethical code which his 
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adversaries scorn. The radical has an ethical philosophy that the 
conservative abhors. This moral confusion paralyzes the impulse 
to moral indignation concerning the common moralities of life as 
distinct from the particular moralities of any group. Our moral 
indignations become group indignations rather than personal indig- 
nations. The Catholic tends to feel only group indignations. . The 
employer, the laborer, the prohibitionist, the socialist do likewise. 
Group indignations are a source of group unity and group loyalty, 
and they foster the moralities that the group represents. Thus it 
happens that the spirit and form of moral indignation are seriously 
modified, and our moral sympathies shrink as they become intense. 

The faculty of moral indignation ceases to operate against 
error because we have no standard of truth. It operates in only a 
restricted way against erroneous teaching in morals, because of the 
presence of so many conflicting moral codes among us. This con- 
fusion in both doctrine and morals is reflected in our literature 
and in our schools no less than in our public opinion itself. Com- 
ment was occasioned some years ago by the action of the president 
of an American university at its commencement. He exposed to 
his hearers four mutually exclusive philosophies of life without 
indicating his own conviction or that of the school that he repre- 
sented, and without imputing to any one of the four the stamp of 
finality. He had information about the supreme questions of human 
existence, but not conviction to give to his hearers as the message 
of his school. 

The exercise of the faculty of moral indignation, that is the 
development of the habit of feeling indignant in the presence of 
wrongdoing, is interfered with by our institutions of privacy, and 
by our slavish respect for the maxim that a man should mind his 
own business. The increasing complexities of social organization 
draw us into closer ethical and industrial relations with one another 
daily. The more intimately our lives touch one another through 
social organization, the more we strive to create a conventional 
form of privacy which will protect us in our business, our personal 
affairs, our movements and our methods against the curiosity of 
others. Privacy becomes conventional. We are taught to respect 
privacy, not to be curious, to endeavor not to learn, not to know, 
not to see, and not to comment on those features of our neighbors’ 
lives which are reserved against us. To accomplish this is one of 
the duties of culture, a duty which the cultured heart gladly per- 
forms. Thus we are taught to mind our own business, and not to 
interfere without warrant in the lives or business of others. When 
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this mental habit is well established, it shrinks the circle of our 
interests, clouds our social vision, and weakens to some extent 
our social sympathies. It thereby reduces our impersonal interest 
in the common moralities of life. One of the most opprobrious 
epithets hurled vindictively at reformers who are lovers of justice 
and haters of iniquity, is that they are meddlers. They do not 
mind their own business. 

This process of respecting privacy develops in us the habit of 
looking upon evil committed by others without feeling the impulse 
of moral indignation against it. If we see an employer violating 
the principles of justice in dealing with laboring men, we say that 
it is his business and not ours. If we see an ignorant mother 
mistreating her little child, we take no steps to protect the child 
because conventional privacy forbids it, and advises us to mind our 
own business. We see children starting on the road to ruin with- 
out uttering a word to hold them back, because we do not wish to 
interfere with the business of others. An enterprising priest in 
New England who had noticed the evil of this process, proposed 
the creation of a social committee in each parish which would 
become, in a measure, the organ of parish indignation, and enable 
the members of the parish to take an interest in the common 
moralities of life without seeming to become meddlers. 

All of this raises an extremely delicate question. We are 
drawn hither and thither by conflicting standards, and we are con- 
fused by the appeal of clashing duties. Undoubtedly one of the 
curses of modern life is the indifference of very large numbers of 
otherwise high-minded men and women to the common moralities. 
This neglect is commended in the name of privacy and of the self- 
respect that leads one to mind one’s business. Now under certain 
reservations, the protection of innocence and justice, honesty and 
decency, loyalty and honor, is the business of everybody. It is 
nothing short of tragedy to notice how boldly evil will rear its head, 
and how arrogantly and shamelessly it will defy the elementary 
decencies, while we look on and remain silent for the sake of a 
maxim. There is, of course, danger of overdoing as well as under- 
doing in this. Our theologians have taught us that we have the 
duty of fraternal correction, but they tell us that we are excused 
from performing it when we have no prospect of success in attempt- 
ing it, or when we would cause greater evil by the attempt. Those 
teachers were shrewd in understanding the extremes to which a 
mistaken notion of privacy leads us. 

The tendency to govern our emotions in the light of our busi- 
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ness and professional interests hurts the faculty of moral indigna- 
tion by giving it an entirely wrong direction. The business view 
of life is narrow, particular and selfish. As business interests 
become supreme in our lives, we grow increasingly indifferent to the 
collective moralities of life. The faculty of moral indignation, 
then, degenerates into a mere business asset instead of being the 
support of honesty, decency, honor, loyalty and ideals for their 
own sake. Those who govern their indignations from the cash 
drawer, feel and utter indignation when it pays. They neither 
feel it nor utter it when it does not pay. 

We sell goods to saints and sinners. We buy goods from 
saints and sinners. We form partnerships with saints and sinners 
indifferently, if they are good business men and if their respect- 
ability is not publicly questioned. We consider a man’s business 
qualities as quite distinct from his character, much to the harm of 
social morality. Unfortunately, we forgive bad morals in an actor 
if his acting is good, in an artist if his work is perfect, in a baseball 
player if he shows great skill. One does not meet many in these 
days who will boycott the theatre or the artist or the baseball club 
which employs men of rare talent but bad morals. This is probably 
one of the most discouraging aspects of modern life. When they 
who are high-minded and noble feel that they are not the custodians 
of the moralities and proprieties of life, these fare badly. Thus it 
is that the business man is not alone in his habit of separating char- 
acter from talent. The business man who loves and hates, who 
speaks and is silent, who protests and approves not as the moralities 
require and as social ideals suggest, but merely as his business 
interests dictate, surrenders his idealism and makes of business his 
religion. A man who silences his moral indignations when he 
should speak, lest he lose a customer, has none of the fine moral fibre 
by which humanity is made strong. Here, again, we have a 
problem that is extremely delicate, one which will yield to no super- 
ficial answer. We help to solve it by recognizing it. 

The necessities of social life create an analogous situation. 
The drift of things throws us constantly into more or less frequent 
association with others whom we dislike and whose character we 
scorn. We are compelled to meet saints and sinners, to sit with 
them at table, to serve on committees with them, and to exchange 
visits of courtesy if not of intimacy. Forced in this manner into 
indiscriminate association with many kinds of character, we culti- 
vate in self-defence a mental habit of indifference to moral qualities, 
and we accept situations with a diminishirig sense of moral rebellion. 
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If we did otherwise, we would make ourselves socially impossible. 
Of course, one may not act the Pharisee and make arrogant as- 
sumptions of moral superiority. Again, one may not believe all 
rumors concerning the character of others. But after allowance 
is made for all this, the experience of indiscriminate association 
helps to still the impulse to moral indignation against doers of evil 
with whom we are compelled to associate. 

The reticences of culture act in much the same way. Certain 
standards of good taste and of good form are set up, and we are 
compelled to obey them, regardless of personal choice. The func- 
tion of these standards is to make social intercourse possible, and to 
enable us to deal with one another without too much friction, with- 
out misunderstanding or disagreeable experience. The forms of 
culture are the sentinels of morality. It is true that culture takes 
charge of the secondary rather than of the fundamental moralities, 
of the externals rather than of its spirit. Yet the forms of culture 
have a definite place in social intercourse and in the moralities. 
Good taste dictates many lines of conduct that are wholesome and 
helpful. We aim to avoid everything that is in bad taste, and we 
are thereby helped to do good and to avoid evil. To a certain 
extent, culture puts a muffler on the human heart to control all 
explosions of outraged feeling, just as the muffler reduces to silence 
the exhaust of an engine. Hence, the reticences of culture tend to 
repress the faculty of moral indignation, and to tone down its 
expression into a kind of mildness that is without force. 

The reticences of charity are very much like those of culture. 
They differ in this, that charity controls the spirit of indignation, 
while culture controls its expression. Charity forbids us to think 
evil of others without good cause, or to express it without com- 
pelling reason. Our theologians have laid down very exact rules to 
guide us in making known evil that we see in others. Now the 
work of sifting out false accusations from true, the task of deter- 
mining the conditions in which evil may be made known, the 
balancing of the many factors which enter into a correct judgment 
of the conduct of others, operate in two contrary directions. On 
the one hand, they lead us to suppress altogether our moral indigna- 
tions as the easier and apparently more noble line of conduct. 
On the other hand, many are led to pay no attention whatever to 
the restraints of charity, remaining in touch with the streams of 
gossip which flow by, and thinking of no restraint except such as is 
created by the law of criminal libel and the fear of law-suit. Thus 
one loses the attitude of indignation against evil, and treats it as 
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material for dramatic narrative or interesting scandal. The prob- 
lem that is here referred to is fundamental. Charity must have its 
stern indignations no less than reticences. Only thoughtful atten- 
tion to the problem can promise us even elementary wisdom in 
meeting it. 

The baneful extremes to which the sense of humor has gone 
in American life, helps to paralyze the sense of moral indignation 
against evil. All forms of it which take on the appearance of 
humor and offer occasions for a smile, seem to escape condemnation 
for the sake of laughter. Our sense of humor respects neither the 
elementary decencies of life nor the finer loyalty to high ideals 
that reconciles us to life. A cursory. examination of much conver- 
sation and of the literature of humor will show us how far we have 
gone on the way of laughing at evil instead of weeping for it. 
Nothing enjoys the right of sanctuary against the spirit of our 
humor. It inundates our souls, breeds indifference to ideals, dis- 
integrates convictions, destroys moral sensibilities and makes us 
flippant to a degree. Even in the presence of moral tragedies when 
our eyes should be dim with tears, we are glad to laugh at the 
bidding of a clever cartoonist who finds material to display his skill. 
We have not been wise enough to understand the wholesome role 
of humor in a nation’s life. Our eagerness to laugh and our desire 
to satisfy the craving for laughter make us indiscriminate in select- 
ing the materials on which our spirit of humor plays. Had we 
been relentless in castigating every form of indecency and immoral- 
ity, we should have saved our sense of humor against its degrada- 
tion. There is a reverent as well as an irreverent sense of humor. 
Those who wish to do so, can find ample play for their sense of 
humor within the confines of what is decent and pure, high-minded 
and right. Furthermore, they can answer every legitimate demand 
for humor. Were we to recognize the power of this spirit in cheer- 
ing life and even fostering health, we would see readily that every- 
one of its nobler functions may be well performed without the 
cheapening or defiling to which the modern spirit has subjected this 
saving gift of man. 

Of course the faculty of moral indignation is in no danger of 
perishing. It will survive its adversities. The prevailing selfish- 
ness with which all of us are more or less tainted, makes us watchful 
of our own interests, and it stimulates our moral indignations as 
far as these relate to them. Our indignations follow our attach- 
ments. We shall never be without attachments. It is the part of 
wisdom, education and culture to give us the right attachments, and 
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then to associate our indignations discreetly with them. Once we 
understand that the custody of the moralities and decencies of life 
is intrusted to us, we become attached to these. They become 
objects of immediate personal concern, and then our indignations 
operate to protect them almost without our own advertence. 

In these days we count less and less as individuals, more and 
more as members of social classes or groups. Life is so nearly 
identical for all of the members of a class or group that class 
feeling, class wrongs, class rights, class condemnations, possess us. 
Hence the moral indignations that we are prone to feel are class 
rather than individual indignations. We think and feel “in bat- 
talions.” The wrongs of one become the wrongs of all, the rights 
of one are the rights of all. Thus, class indignations become a part 
of national consciousness. The woman suffrage movement is an 
expression of the moral indignations of a class no less than of its 
aspirations. The labor movement is an-expression of the moral 
indignation of another class. Socialism is an organized expression 
of indignation as well as hope. The indignations of conservatism 
and of radicalism are collective not individual indignations. 

Another form of collective moral indignation is fostered in 
our political parties which include within themselves members of 
all other social groups. Each party finds a Pharisaical moral in- 
dignation against the iniquity of other parties, its best campaign 
material. The solemn and reverent enumeration of the iniquities 
of one party which is usually incorporated into the platform of 
another party, would all but deceive the elect. So long as parties 
remain as they are, we may depend upon them to foster the vocabu- 
lary and the psychology of indignation even at the sacrifice of truth, 
common sense and political wisdom. 

The drift of political life directs our collective indignations 
against measures as much as against persons. The tariff, the refer- 
endum, the initiative, the recall of judges, prohibition, the party 
machine, woman suffrage become one after another symbols of 
current iniquity and of menace to institutions, if we are to believe 
their critics. Radicalism is, of course, the customary organ of 
social indignation. The Bull Moose Party gave us the most dra- 
matic organized expression of it in our recent history. 

Perhaps a word should be said concerning the spirit of tolera- 
tion and compromise which is of such far-reaching consequence 
in modern life. The presence of many conflicting forms of doc- 
trine compels us to tolerate all kinds of doctrine if we would live 
together. Conflicts of interest in our national life, make necessary 
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the practice of compromise in our institutions, by which insistence 
on principle is set aside and practical solutions of problems are 
arrived at without reference to principle. The mental habit of 
toleration and of compromise acts adversely on the faculty of moral 
indignation, and tends to weaken the rdle that it plays in the main- 
tenance of the social order. 

There is another aspect of the faculty of moral indignation 
which we should not overlook. We often direct it against the 
dearest interests of individual and social life by being indignant 
with virtue itself. Selfish and impulsive men and women, when 
misled by anger and thoughtless ignorance, often turn furious 
indignation against innocent behavior which is misconstrued, and 
treat with scorn, those whose merit and dignity invite only reverent 
appreciation. At best, the way of the righteous is hard. It is 
made doubly so when righteousness is met by indignation and brave 
devotion to duty is reviled. Many have gone the way of sin simply 
because they feared the condemnation that might await them in 
virtue’s paths. Only the finest self-control can prevent us from 
misunderstanding others at times. Only a supreme sense of loyalty 
to virtue and honor in themselves, will enable us to confine our 
indignations to the scourging of evil. At any rate, it will honor 
us but little to be counted among those who make virtue more dif- 
ficult and duty less attractive by turning their indignations against 
them. Shelley says as much: 


Alas for virtue; when 

Torments or contumely, or the sneers 
Of erring judging men 

Can break the heart where it abides. 


They who lack the faculty of moral indignation, and there are 
many such, fall short of one form of noble service to the common 
welfare. The normally developed man, citizen, Christian, has the 
faculty of moral indignation and cultivates it. They who have vision 
of the collective moralities of life, and who understand how these 
are periled on our habits of praise and blame, will feel a deep 
responsibility to God and to society for the exercise of this faculty. 
The power to discriminate in our indignations and to hold them 
always at the service of the higher interests of life, is a work that 
calls for reflection, sacrifice and courage. He is a strong man who 
can hold his indignations subject to their law in spite of the con- 
fusion through which the fates direct his path. 























THE CHILDREN. 
(A CHRISTMAS STORY.) 


BY GRACE KEON. 


Raa ORE snow, I’m afraid, mother!” Mr. Matthison 

Was, Ny] stamped his feet lustily on the porch, and smiled into 

Ril the gentle old face that greeted him from the partly- 
opened door. 

“Oh, my! More snow!” She looked out past 

him with anxiety in her glance. “Come in, father, come in! 

You’ve been to the post-office? ” 

“Um—m—m! No letters.” 

“Oh, my! ” said the little white-haired woman again—this time 
in dismay. “ No letters?” 

“None. Just a package. Don’t recognize the handwriting. 
I met,” he was hanging his hat on the antlered hall-rack, “I met 
Father Robertson. He’ll say last Mass to-morrow, so I reminded 
him he’s due here for dinner.” 

“T should think so. We'll have confessions in the morning, as 
usual, I suppose? ” 

on” 

Mrs. Matthison preceded her husband into the low-ceilinged, 
comfortable sitting-room. It was not richly furnished, as fur- 
nishings go nowadays, but it had a reposeful, contented look. The 
chairs were big and soft and wide of seat and arm. It was a room 
to dream in. Many were the dreams it had held, many were the 
dreams it had seen come true! 

Mr. Matthison took the package from his pocket, and cut the 
string that bound it. Inside were a dozen handsome linen handker- 
chiefs. A dainty silver purse held a card: “ A Merry Christmas 
to mother!” On the handkerchiefs another card was pinned: “A 
Merry Christmas to father! ” 

Mother looked at the gifts rather oddly. 

“ Who sent them?” she asked ina cold tone. Father gave her 
a suspicious glance. 

“Why,” he stammered, “ I—I—don’t know.” 

“Tt isn’t in the handwriting of any of the children.” 

“No,” said father. 

Mother put the gifts on the table, and taking his arm led him 

over to the piano. All the ornaments had been removed from its 
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low top. Packages wrapped in the white tissue paper and holly 
ribbon sacred to Christmas covered it. 

“ Those are for the children, and they’re all marked,” she said 
pointedly. 

Father looked uneasy. 

“ Come here,” went on mother’s cold voice. She brought him 
out to the pantry. It was filled with the good things she and her 
neighbors had been preparing for over a week, because “ the chil- 
dren would surely come home this Christmas!” Even the turkey, 
the goose and the ham lay on the cold marble table, the huge fowl 
stuffed and trussed and ready for the morning’s fire. 

“Those are for the children,” said mother. She turned to- 
ward the sitting-room. She did not feel grieved. She was too 
hurt. She waved her hand about her. 

“Where are they?” she asked. “ We've lived for them, 
planned for them, loved them. We've educated them, sacrificed 
for them. We have done our duty. Where are they?” 

Father did not answer. 

“Christmas Eve! And not one of our four children has 
thought of us, has sent us a single postcard.” 

“ These,” began father, faintly, pointing to the table. 

“Those!” exclaimed mother, scornfully. ‘‘ Why, whoever 
sent them was too busy to put a name on them!” 

Father drew a long breath. 

“Well,” he said doggedly, “I’m not going to give them up 
yet—it’s only Christmas Eve.” 

““ Yes,”’ said mother, and now there was a faint note of weari- 
ness in her voice. “ Yes, it’s Christmas Eve.” 

The word brought home other Christmas Eves. She sat down 
in her chair, father crossed to his, and picked up his pipe from 
the window-sill. For a space the two were silent. The coal 
crackled in the stove, the lamp shed a soft pink glow over the room, 
the big white cat stretched herself lazily, turned round and lay 
down again upon the rug. It was a pleasant, homelike, happy scene. 

“ T—I thought Edward would come, surely,” said the mother, 
at last. “ He promised—and there was his marriage this year.” 

“ A son is a son till he gets him a wife,” said father. 

“ You weren’t,” flashed mother. “If every son—” 

“T know,” said father. ‘“ But we only did our-duty, and you 
helped me.” 


Again silence. 
VOL, CII.—2I1 
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“ Edward has been good. He was always a good boy.” 

“Tt cost him nothing.” 

“T suppose she has her people,” continued mother. “ It’s 
natural. A bride, too! She would want to spend Christmas with 
her mother.” 

“ After Jessie married, her particular point was that she had to 
spend it with his mother.” 

“But they are such queer folk!” excused mother, growing 
calmer as father’s wrath seemed to be stirring. “ Jessie could not 
help herself.” 

“Maybe not,” he agreed, absently. “ How many Christmases 
since then, mother? ” 

“ Three,” she answered, this time without excusing comment. 

“ There’s John, too!” 

“ Poor foolish John,” whispered mother. 

“ And Esther.” 

“ With her four babies! There’s an excuse for Esther,” said 
mother. 

“ Of course,” said father, dryly; “ there’s an excuse for them 
all. They’re busy—too busy to think of us. I sold the Spring 
Valley property to put Edward through college. You gave all the 
money Aunt Mary left you to send Jess and Esther to the conserva- 
tory. While John—” 

Mother suddenly covered her eyes with her hand. 

“Those were only money sacrifices. Who cares for money? 
We gave them a religious training. We brought them up—they 
were good Catholics. The girls loving, affectionate; Edward 
honest and upright. It may be our own fault about John. We 
should have kept him home. He was a born farmer. The city 
has ruined him.” 

“ Not—not that, Edward.” 

“ Why not that? It’s the truth,” bitterly. 

“ We couldn’t keep him. The others went.” 

“Yes. They went. Our clever, clean, ambitious children. 
It took them from us and now it blots us from their very memory. 
Our lawyer son, whose name is constantly before the public, does 
not even acknowledge our existence. Our flyaway young daughter 
(mother winced at the word), ‘her voice ever at the service of 
charity, in spite of her husband’s great wealth,’ to quote that last 
bit of balderdash we read, has not sent us one tender wish. Yet my 
sacrifice made his greatness possible, and yours, hers! John—” 
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His voice broke. Mother was afraid of the feeling that lay 
behind that broken sentence. 

“ We are sure of Esther, at least,” she said, hurriedly. 

“Oh, I don’t think anything could change little Esther. But 
her children absorb her as completely as ours once absorbed us. 
We cannot blame her. We cannot blame ourselves. They were 
brought up right!” He struck the arm of his chair, emphatically. 
“ They were brought up to work and respect workers. To put God 
before all and their country after God. We have nothing to 
regret.” 

“Nothing,” she breathed. 

“ And yet—they belong to the world. They are the world’s— 
not ours. And we—are we theirs?” He rose and began to pace 
the room. “ Mother, I wonder—” 

“Yes, Edward.” 

“ We have none of them to wish us the joys of the Christmas 
season. It is lonesome without the children. Let us go to them.” 

“Go—to—them?” Mrs. Matthison stared. “ How? 
Where? ” 

“ To the city.” 

Mrs. Matthison sat bolt upright, regarding him with sudden 
anxiety. 

“ Are you crazy, Edward Matthison? ” 

“No.” 

“The city? What would we do in the city?” 

“We would wish our children—one after the other—a Merry 
Christmas.” 

“Edward!” 

“Tt was our habit in the days of old to gather about the little 
home altar, and say our prayers in honor of the Christ Child. It 
was our custom, every Christmas morning, to kneel in our mission 
chapel, go to confession before Mass and receive Our Lord. The 
world has taken our children away from us. I want to see if it 
has taken them from God.” 

“Edward! It’s so far! I’m afraid!” 

“Of what? I'll be with you, mother.” 

She smiled tremulously. 

“Tt’s such a long journey! And there’s Father Robertson! 
And, oh, we can’t miss Communion.” 

“Four hours—is that long? We'll reach the city at nine 
o'clock, if we hurry a bit, and catch the 5:10. We'll hire one of 
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those taxicabs we read so much about. We'll visit the four of 
them, and get back to the station in time for the twelve:o’clock ex- 
press. Sleep in the train, home at four.” 

“ Edward, please, there’s Mass! And Holy Communion! 
And dinner! And Father Robertson! ” 

“We'll have Mrs. Story over to help with the dinner while we 
get rested up after our journey.” 

“Good gracious, father! Good gracious! It’s terrible! I 
don’t know what to say.” 

“Don’t say anything, mother. We're going.” 

The little lady’s hands fluttered. 

“T’m sure, Edward—but we can’t.” 

“We can, mother. And we will!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem exactly right—how can we go to Com- 
munion? ” 

“TI guess He will understand,” said Mr. Matthison grimly. 
“ He knows what I’m after.” 

“Oh, Edward! If we could! Perhaps—there’s that new fur 
coat you got me last month. I know we can’t. If anything hap- 
pened!. If there was a train wreck, or anything! My black silk 
is all ready. I’m sure this is only a crazy notion.” 

“Hold hard, mother, hold hard! Don’t get excited! I’ve 
something else to say!” 

“Yes, Edward!” But her voice trembled. 

“ No matter how they beg, no matter how they plead, no matter 
what the circumstances in which you find them, you are not to stay.” 

“Why, of course, Edward! Why, we couldn’t stay! There’s 
Father Robertson.” 

“Go on then and get ready. Wear the black silk and all the 
fixings. We're not quite backwoods folk yet, I’m thinking. And be 
ready to tie that bow for me—I never could manage a bow tie 
myself.” 

Mother, flushed of cheek and with a new brightness in her 
eyes, rose and went out of the room. She had been old when she 
sat down, but now she felt as if twenty years had been lifted from her 
shoulders. The spice of novelty, the daring of the thing, appealed 
to her—as much as the joy of seeing those who were so dear in spite 
of their neglect. Father waited until he heard her moving about in 
the room upstairs; then he put his hand in his pocket and drew a let- 
ter from it—a letter which he had not dared show mother. He looked 
down at the written sheet and the words seemed to glare at him. 
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“ Of course they'll all be home...... no place for me...... 
I’m a failure...... it’s my own fault...... but I’ll see what strange 
lands and new faces can do...... the little chapel...... the early 
morning Mass...... I can’t forget...... if I could go back...... . 

He caught the note of unhappiness through the words. It 
stung him. 


“ John is not the sort of chap to write a letter like this to his 
folks,” he thought, folding up the sheet, and putting it away. 
“ Unless—it has a ring I don’t like. I’m an old fool, perhaps—but 
then, he’s my boy!” 


Edward Matthison—lawyer Edward Matthison (who would 
one day, his friends asserted, be Governor Matthison)—stood up to 
answer Dr. Wilson’s toast. 

He had been annoyed when informed that this dinner had 
been planned-by a score of his colleagues of the Ten Eyck. In the 
first place it was Christmas Eve, and if the majority of these men 
had not been bachelors and club folk, they would have known better 
than to drag a man out of his home on this one particular evening 
of the year. So his young wife told-him, rather vexedly, but when 
he agreed with her, and even suggested declining the honor, she be- 
came alarmed. It would not do ‘fo interfere with anything that 
meant the furtherance of hef’ husband’ s ambitions. 

Mr. Matthison’s was to be the speech of the evening. It was 
expected of him. He had a ceftain dry wit that could send a 
serious subject home in-a way that no other man had succeeded 
even in imitating. They called him, affectionately, the Mark Twain 
of the Ten Eyck. But just.as he cleared his throat a servant ap- 
proached, looked at him, hesitated, and turned away. Matthison 
caught the look. — was something puzzled in it. Something 
peculiar. 

“ What is it, Jerry? ae 

“Why, sir,” stamméred Jerry in a low tone, “there’s a lady 
and gentleman who insist. on seeing you.” 

“ Seeing—” 

“ They’re not the sort one would like to refuse, sir; you know, 
sir.” 

“ But, Jerry, their names.” 

“ They will not give their names.” 

Matthison looked about him, smiling. 

“ Might I have a minute?” he asked. “ Callers.” 
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A murmur arose. They were friends and privileged. 

“Oh, I say, Ned,” began one. 

“Tell them he’s gone fishing,” put in another. 

But just then a figure stood framed in the doorway of the private 
dining-room—the figure of a handsome, gray-haired man, his ir- 
reproachably neat costume a little old-fashioned in cut, perhaps, 
but worn with an air of distinction. Back of him was a slighter 
form, robed in fur, and the young man caught a glimpse of a 
woman’s face, old and sweet and tender, whose eyes sought his al- 
most pleadingly. 

“My father! My mother!” he exclaimed. Edward Matthi- 
son sprang from his place at the table, his hands outstretched, his 
face alight with joy. ‘“ What a surprise! Gentlemen, this is my 
father!” He turned to them with pride in his gesture and tones. 
“ And my mother.” 

He did not finish. The old man cut him short, nodding. 

“We're going on,” he said. “‘ We were told we'd find you 
here, and now that we’ve seen you we'll be going on.” 

“Going on? Where?” 

“ We are paying visits this evening,” said father, grimly, and 
the curt, cold voice struck oddly on Edward Matthison’s ears. 
“ We've already been to your home. Your wife,” he looked at him 
meaningly, “has gone to church.” 

“Yes, father, but—” 

“We leave on the twelve o’clock train.” 

“Leave! For home! Why, father, it’s Christmas Eve!” 

“So it is!” drawled father. “ Somehow, mother and I 
couldn’t forget it. What memories the old folk have! I hope,” 
with a glance at the richly spread table, “ you’ve remembered it’s 
a fast day?” 

“Yes, I did!” burst out his son. “I thought of that much, 
anyhow!” 

“Um—m—tm!’ said father. “Good!” he laughed. 
“Think of the rest—there’s more of it. Good-by, Edward. 
Merry Christmas! ” 

“ But, mother—you— ” 

“ Good-by, my dear boy! I’m going with father.” She kissed 
him tenderly. “A Merry Christmas.” 

So father gave his arm to the little old lady and they vanished 
as they had come. 

In the warm darkness of the taxicab, mother was putting her 
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handkerchief to her eyes, when father surprised her by bursting out 
into a hearty laugh—so long a laugh and so genuine a one that she 
was forced to smile at him, albeit a little tremulously. 

“Oh, father dear, that was hard!” 

“My! My!” said father, “ didn’t he look like the little shaver 
of twenty years ago caught in the very act! Hard! Don’t you 
believe it, mother! We're teaching a lesson—and it must be 
taught to-night. Leave the world to enjoy its banquets and its 
feasts if you like, but the place for every Catholic man or woman 
who has a home is to be in it, making ready for another and holier 
feast!” He spoke emphatically. ‘‘ Edward won’t forget his re- 
minder in a hurry!” He chuckled again and again. “ But you,” 
he went on, anxiously, “ you are not cold or excited or nervous 
or—” 

“T like it,” confessed mother, with a laugh. “I’m perfectly 
satisfied to discover we’re not old folks at home, but young folks 
abroad. How do you feel, father? ” 

“ Somewhere in the twenty-fives, I believe.” 

“ And I’m not a day past twenty-one! ” 

“Twenty-one, mother! Sixteen! It would be treason to 
think you an hour past your sixteenth birthday! ” 

“ At any rate, I’m enjoying myself,” said mother. ‘ And— 
but the man is slacking up, Edward.” 

“Yes, we must be at Jessie’s.” 

They were. A very gorgeous personage opened the door, and 
shook his head when they asked for Mrs. Bradford. 

“Mrs. Bradford is not at home this evening,” he said, 
pompously. 

“Where is she?” demanded father. 

“ Not at home, sir, I said, not at home.” 

Father drew himself up, haughtily. 

“Young man, you tell Mrs. Bradford—” 

“ But sir, I can’t, sir. She gave orders—” 

“Confound you!” roared father. “ You tell her that Mr. 
Matthison wants to see her. And hurry up about it.” 

’ The man obeyed. Very few disobeyed father when he 
prompted them in such a manner. Half-way up the stairs he 
halted. A lady was coming down—a veritable vision, clad in shim- 
mering draperies. 

“Henry! What is the matter? Oh—” 

She stopped, stared, hesitated. Then with a cry she ran down 
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the rest of the stairs, and caught the little old lady, fur cloak and 
all, in a pair of strong, young arms. 

“Mother, father! Oh, dearest, dearest, dearest!” she cried, 
ecstatically. “Oh, what a surprise, what happiness! How—” 

“Wait a minute, Jess, wait a minute, girl,” interrupted her 
father, while Henry discreetly withdrew. “Where are you 
going?” 

“Nowhere, now,” laughed the beautiful girl, rapturously. 
“Do you think—” 

“Hold on,” warned father. “ Where were you going?” 

“There is a musical. I was to sing.” 

“Ah! Been to church yet?” 

“Why, no, I—I—meant to go—but—but—I was surely going 
Saturday!” 

“ Um—m—m!” remarked father. “ You go get your gew- 
gaws off and go to-night. You’ve been brought up different to this, 
Jessie.” 

“But it was only one song, father, and I promised, and—” 

“God gave you your voice, girl, and your mother the means 
of educating it. Go to church and thank Him for it.” 

“Oh, father, you make me feel so ashamed!” 

“Good! I’m glad! Supposing God had come knocking at 
the door this night, instead of your old father. Just look at it like 
that.” There were tears in the spoiled blue eyes, but he would 
not see them. ‘‘ Come, mother.” 

“Going?” the girl faltered, the tears brimming over now. 
“Going? Would you leave me? On Christmas Eve? Would 
you, mother?” 

“Christmas Eve?” drawled father. “ Why, so it is! So 
it is! What memories the old folk have nowadays!” 

Jessie Bradford watched them go, her hands outstretched ap- 
pealingly, her head bent, her eyes fastened on them until the door 
of the cab slammed behind them, and the vehicle rolled silently 
away. She forgot her social triumphs, her ambitions, her acquired 
worldliness. She was little loving Jessie Matthison again—and 
they— 

“Oh, he’s right, he’s right!” she breathed. “And I’m a 
wicked, ungrateful, miserable girl!” 

She drew a deep breath, and turned slowly toward - stairs. 
Henry appeared from the rear of the hall. 

“The car is waiting, Mrs. Bradford.” 
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“T’m going out, but I won’t use the car to-night, Henry. Tell 
him to take it back.” 


“Oh, Edward!” said the little old lady, squeezing her hus- 
band’s hand. “ Wasn’t she lovely? Wasn’t she? I never thought 
our pretty Jessie could look so astonishingly beautiful! Why, she 
seemed a real princess! Did you notice the diamond necklace?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said the old man, a little bitterly. “I didn’t 
notice the necklace, maybe for thinking there’s another necklace 
would be more becoming! A baby’s chubby arm, mother, a baby’s 
chubby arm!” 

Mother was silent. Jessie had been her father’s favorite, the 
pride of his heart. Their encounter had been a sore disappointment 
to him, she knew. 

The taxicab plunged into the darkness of a side street, lonely 
and deserted, and stopped before a low, two-storied house—a pretty 
little house, with steps leading upward, and an iron rail enclosing 
a patch of snowy lawn. A dim light shone in the upper rooms. 
The blinds of the lower were carefully drawn. In answer to their 
ring a young man came. He was in his shirt sleeves, and smoking 
a pipe. 

“ Hello, Rob! Where’s Esther?” greeted Mr. Matthison. 

“Good heavens, it’s father! And at this hour! And 
mother!” cried Robert Newell, the pipe almost dropping from 
his mouth in astonishment. 

“Where’s Esther?” repeated father again, shaking hands 
heartily. 

“ Here,” said Esther’s husband. He opened the door of a cosy 
little sitting-room. Esther Newell sat before a fire which burned 
in the open grate, a baby of about six months old lying across her 
lap. Above the fireplace were four small stockings, and in the 
corner of the room stood a half-dressed Christmas tree, on which 
the young man had been working, evidently. His wife looked up 
as he spoke, and when she saw the two her tired face was trans- 
figured. 

“Oh, father! Father!” she cried. ‘“ And mother!” 

Love, longing, wonder, were in her voice. Above the baby 
she stretched out her arms, and this time father did not restrain the 
little old lady, who ran to her, pressing her back in the chair when 
she would have risen, and kissing the gentle, pale face with loving 
mother kisses. 
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“Oh, what beautiful thought brings you here to me—now?”’ 
she breathed. “ How I have been longing for you—all day long 
my heart has ached so for home and father and mother, for home, 
and my own people! Dear as our new ties may be, there is so 
much sweetness about the old. I couldn’t resign myself, but when 
Robert got back from church—he kept baby while I went—and 
since then it hasn’t hurt so!” There were tears in the young and 
anxious eyes. “ Rob sent off our little gifts—you won’t mind 
their littleness, I know—and I scribbled you a few lines yesterday.” 

The young man moved nearer, his tender glance on his wife’s 
head. 

“The baby has been very sick. The doctor told us to resign 
ourselves to the worst a few days ago,” he explained in a low tone. 
“ But she’s a hundred per cent better now. And Esther is all un- 
strung with watching and worrying.” 

“T knew there was some reason, Esther! I knew you would 
not forget us, darling!” cried Mrs. Matthison, through her tears. 

“Forget you? Didn’t you get my letter? Oh, don’t say 
you didn’t get my letter? I was so ashamed of it—I wrote it with 
Frances lying on my lap.” 

“ The gifts came, dear,” said her mother, “ but the letter must 
have been delayed.” 

“There’s another visit, mother,” said father, warningly. 

“Going away!” cried Esther. ‘Going away! Oh, impos- 
sible! You will not leave us to-night! Whom are you with— 
Jessie or Edward? Rob will telephone—” 

Piteously, imploringly, the old lady looked at her husband. He 
seemed blind to her entreaty. 

“ Esther, we are going back on the twelve o’clock train, and 
we have still another visit,” he said, doggedly. ‘“‘ We came to wish 
you a Merry Christmas! Be a good child, and don’t make it 
harder than it is for mother and me to leave you.” 

“You have been to Jessie and Edward, then?” 

“Yes. Now we're going to John.” 

“John!” murmured Esther. “ He and I are strangers. He 
does not come near us, and we have our hands too full to visit him. 
But,” she added, in a cheerful voice, “it won’t last. The children 
will soon be bigger.” She looked at her mother almost happily. 

“ Good-by, Esther, dear. Let us know how the little one gets 
along. Come, mother.” 

“Yes, yes,” said mother. She had promised and she would 
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keep her word, but her heart ached for the tired young mother 
sitting there with the sick baby on her lap. 

“What a contrast!” she said. “ Think of the difference in 
her life and Jessie’s.” 

Her husband’s voice was very gentle. 

“ Which would you rather be, mother? ” 

“Esther, of course, with all her worries. Doesn’t it seem as 
if Esther’s life is repeating ours? It brought me back to the time 
when they were little.” , 

“ We were drawn closer by our trials as Rob and Esther will 
be drawn by theirs,” said father. “ I would have preferred to stay. 
I did not want to leave her, either. . .. Robert is a fine character.... 
a man....But—” He lapsed into silence. A more powerful in- 
centive drove him on, she felt, one that she had not yet fathomed. 

A bachelor’s apartment on Christmas Eve is not apt to be an 
enticing place for two people like father and mother. The elevator 
man let them off at the fifth floor. 

“ No. 62—that’s Mr. Matthison,” he said. 

“ No. 62!” breathed mother in an undertone. “ My boy caged 
in a great beehive, in which he is No. 62.” 

“ Worker or drone?” asked father. 

They knocked at the door of No. 62, but received no answer. 
They could not discover the bell, and so turned the knob. It 
yielded to the touch. The little hall was in darkness, but a stream 
of light came through a door, partly ajar, a few feet beyond. 
Father went first. Snatches of those written words danced before 
him. “No place for me...... I can’t go back...... it’s my own 
ee ” He stood, filling up the open space with his tall, 
heavy-coated figure, and mother could not see beyond him. 

“ Where are you going, John? ” 

The young man gasped, started, and straightened up from the 
valise that lay open on the table. 

“Father!” he breathed. ‘“ You here?” 

“T’m here,” he said. “So is mother.” He moved aside. 
The little lady followed him in. John Matthison, haggard, pale, 
ill-looking, grasped the back of a near-by chair. 

“You?” he muttered thickly. ‘ I—I must be dreaming! ” 

“No,” said father, “ you’re not. We've come for you.” His 
tone was very gentle, and mother, with her keen instinct, knew at 
once why this journey had been planned and undertaken. It was 
for John, poor, foolish, prodigal John, who stood stricken before 
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them. ‘ We’ve come for you. To wish you a Merry Christmas— 
and—to—bring—you—home.” 

“Home!” The young man laughed under his breath. 
“What do you want with a failure like me?” 

“Get your hat and coat,” said father. Mother fidgeted. 
Father looked as if he were ready to roar again. 

“Why, you—” 

“You're coming home, now,” said the old man, firmly, “ and 
you're going to stay home. The city isn’t for you, John. Your 
soul isn’t of the sort that can thrive or grow here. We'll close 
the door on this foolish life of yours. God meant you to be a 
good farmer, my boy, to handle a plow instead of a pen, so come 
back to your own place and your own work. It’s been waiting for 
you ever since you went away.” 

He obeyed, as he had in earlier and happier years, unquestion- 
ingly, and without protest. He had been on the brink of that evil 
of despair whither souls tend who have forgotten God, and whom 
the evil one delights in torturing. But his father’s love, inspired 
by heaven, had saved him from unknown depths. 

He left his careless years behind him forever. He slept once 
more in his old room under the eaves, “close to the angels,” as 
mother used to say. He went to early Mass with them, and kept 
Father Robertson a long, long time in the confessional. But when 
he came out no one would have known John Matthison for the 
same man. They sat down to the bounteous Christmas feast, father 
and mother and prodigal and gray-haired servant of God, and the 
thanksgiving that rose from every heart must have reached, surely, 
the throne of the Infant Saviour. 

Later, when Father Robertson had gone, the young man, hold- 
ing an arm of each, stood between them. 

“T come to you empty-handed,” he said. ‘“ And I have noth- 
ing to give you but myself. It isn’t much of a Christmas gift, but 
T’ll make it worth while if you'll take it.” 

“ Gladly,” said father, with a ring of joy in his tones. “ You 
have no gift that would mean more. You are never going back?” 
“Tam never going back,” said the young man. “ Never.” 

“ He is a good boy, our John,” said the mother, gently, when 
he had left them. “ They’re all good children. Only so young, 
so young, and so thoughtless! They’ll learn better.” 

“ They’ve learned,” said father, in an odd voice. “I don’t 
think the lesson will ever have to be repeated.” And it never had. 


























THE GENESIS OF KANT’S CRITICISM.* 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


I. 


MIME out of mind, the intelligence of man has been 
likened to his physical power of sight. “ The light 
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Christian writers were fond of portraying human 
reason as a reflected ray of the light divine, shining in a darkness 
that seldom comprehended and then but ill. Poetic, some will 
say, and very charming, but a conception not attuned in temper to 
these tougher-minded times when we look to the “ slimy ooze”’ for 
the secrets of our origin. Tastes are proverbially no subject for 
discussion, and we are not going to enter here upon a defence of the 
idea mentioned—a more immediate point concerning us, which we 
would fain see more impartially studied and less summarily dis- 
missed: How far, namely, is this mental light capable of pene- 
trating, this mind’s eye of seeing? What is the actual area covered 
by “ the luminous spot ” in consciousness ? 

Do the relations of things—essential ones only, of course— 
fall within this lighted area and there become visible, or is it only 
the bare essences of things, their purely individual nature and 
specific inner structure, that here disclose themselves to sight? The 
ability to see things in themselves, apart from all beings other, and 
the ability to see them in relation, are vastly different powers of 
vision. Has Thought the first of these abilities only, or the latter 
also? Must we say that it can see directly, but not obliquely? 
Or, should we not rather admit, and frankly, that Thought has the 
power to detect those essentially connective relations which are 
really as much a part of every subject as the essence itself, there 
being nothing in the world of mind or in the world of matter that 
can by any stretch of fancy be considered wholly individual or 
completely unrelated. Thought would have a life of its own in 
such a case. It could move along the relations it saw to the inex- 


1Beginning a critical review of the principles of modern thought and the 
conclusions to which they have led and are still leading. All the articles, except the 
first two, will appear under different titles and may be read independently. 
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haustible vistas which these open up. It would bring the eyes 
of an architect to its work and not be content with mere analysis, 
were this the way it functioned. And did Kant see Thought in this 
its larger, truer light, or was it on the narrower aspect only that 
his critical vision dwelt? 

On the answer to the question thus abruptly put, the whole 
worth of Kant’s criticism depends, as also much, if indeed not most, 
of what has since been written in disparagement of the human 
intellect. The attempts of recent theorists, for instance, to find 
a footing elsewhere than in Thought for a progressive philosophy 
of life refer back to this question for the explanation of their origin. 
The movement to derationalize history, to rid the mind of what 
is called “ its inherited sophistication ’—whether it bid us cultivate 
that non-analytical power of appreciation which Bergson calls 
intuition, or dwell in the moving world of sense experience, and 
there, with James, enjoy the restless search for rest; whether it 
aim at blowing out all the lights in religion, or at making the world 
appear as waywardness on the march—behold, in a movement 
deriving its origin from a negative answer to the question put, 
whitherward philosophers shall be blown in the years that are yet 
to be. No further introduction to the subject is necessary; conse- 
quences are the best spokesman it could have. 

A paragraph, ere we begin, on matters more or less of a 
personal character. In a series of articles undertaken more than a 
full twelvemonth since, and subsequently published in the pages of 
THE CaTHOLic WorRLD,? an attempt was made by the present writer 
to trace the influence of Pietism on the mental formation of Im- 
manuel Kant, the father and founder of modern philosophical 
Criticism. During the course of the theme’s unfolding, in that 
part, especially,? which had to do with the disputed origin and 
worth of the idea of causality, the problem of computing the drift 
of religious influence on Kant’s singular mentality suddenly found 
itself displaced in interest, if not in importance, by the discovery 
of what seemed to be the cardinal point on which his whole philos- 
ophy was turning.. This cardinal point proved to be none other 
than his purely analytic conception of the nature and activity of 
Thought.* He had set it down for a mere analyst, and was criti- 
cizing it from this inadequate point of view. 

?Tue CatHotic Worxp, July-December, 1914, Completing the Reformation. 


*Tbid., October, 1914, pp. 2-12. 
*Ibid., October, 1914, pp. 9-12. 
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The ease with which this discovery explained away® the new 
series of judgments which Kant invented—‘ synthetic a priori” 
he called them—seemed a fair earnest of what might be expected 
of its explanatory force in other portions of the Critical Philosophy. 
The press of other matters urging, the suggestion was pursued no 
further at the time, but left to kindle such reflections as it might 
in the mind of the thoughtful reader. In the meanwhile there had 
appeared, though a full year passed before the writer saw them, a 
profound series of articles® dealing with the problem suggested. 
To these as well as to a searching volume published by Clodius Piat? 
years before, in which the fundamental point at issue between Kant 
and traditional philosophy had been carefully threshed out, frank 
acknowledgments are due for the clearing-up of thought that fol- 
lowed upon their reading. And with these relations of indebted- 
ness acknowledged, we now turn to the more immediate pursuit of 
the subject in hand. 

The problem is to determine if Kant’s criticism of Thought 
actually proceeded upon an adequate conception of the nature of 
that power. Certainly, if his discussion of the principle of causality 
were to be taken as a test case, the answer would have to be in the 
negative. The governing consideration with him in this portion 
of his writings is too plain to be mistaken: Concepts are unrelated, 
and Thought mere insight into them as such. Read him over and 
over again, and you will realize that he is making the most he can 
of this dubious pair of assumptions. He seems to have made up his 
mind, that the intellect cannot furnish itself with an objective 
content, unless experience come to its aid. And so far forth, none 
will say him nay. The fact of a man’s going blind, or a dog’s 
being short a paw, or a squirrel’s not having the dull gray coat usual 
with his kind, are beyond the power of unaided Thought to discover. 
Actual experience alone can acquaint us with such contingencies 
as these. No scrutinizing of the principle of identity would ever 
bring us to their cognizance, any more than it could inform us that 
Cesar fell at the foot of Pompey’s statue, or that “a wandering 
summer of the sea” exists, called the Gulf Stream. One hardly 
requires to be told twice that Thought is not competent, of itself, 
to make such particular discoveries. 

But is that all there really is to the matter? Surely, the rela- 


5TuHE CaTHOLIc Wortp, October, 1914, p. 10. 
*La métaphysique du Kantisme, by Pierre Charles, Revue de Philosophie, 


February, March, April, 1913; April, June, 1914. 'L’Idée, Paris, 1895. 
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tions of cause, origin, dependence, solidarity, self-insufficiency, 
createdness, and the like, stand on an entirely different footing 
from these. Thought does not have to fear the possibility of the 
contrary when it is question of relations rooted in the nature of 
things. It stands not upon the order of its seeing in such cases, but 
sees at once, experience making the vision numerically larger, if 
you will, though not adding to its surety a single whit. There are 
relations and relations. Some of them are as casual as the chair in 
which the reader of these lines has chosen to sit for their perusal. 
Others he carries about with him in his own being, whatever posture 
he assume—as a part inalienable of his very self. Relation is an 
appanage of the Divine inwardly as it is of the human outwardly. 
Each of us is as much towards Another as centrally within himself. 
The sea has its whisperings of the great Beyond, and so have we, 
nor is Thought impotent to hear and heed. 

It was for having approached the study of relations with an 
intellect theoretically shut off from their detection, that Kant saw 
in the idea of a thing’s having had a beginning, nothing more than 
the brute fact that it had once begun to be. A faculty that could 
only peer and pry into an unrelated concept or essence, had no power 
to see that concept or essence in the framework of constitutional 
relations in which it stood. So that it should occasion no wonder, 
this inability of Kant’s to discover the idea of “ cause” in the idea 
of “beginning.” If C is C, and B is B, we should justly be sur- 
prised to find either in the other. And should we further discern 
that B is always connected in our experience with C; in other 
words, that no sooner do we have the idea of “ beginning ” than the 
idea of “cause” at once emerges as its inseparable mate—there 
would be nothing anywhere discoverable in the luminous spot in 
consciousness, to throw the least light on the joining of the two. 
How could there be, on the supposition that concepts are all non- 
communing, and Thought able only to analyze the unrelated? 

But take away this supposition, and what is left of Kant’s 
criticism of causality? Nothing but his severance theory of ob- 
jects, and his analytical theory of Thought and its concepts, neither 
of which can maintain itself a moment in the light of what science 
has to say on the interdependence of all things in Nature, and of 
what psychology proclaims concerning the solidarity of all things 
in Mind. The causal idea is not impaired at all by the criticism. 
Two theories are invoked to dispossess the idea of all objective 
worth and bearing; neither of the two theories thus invoked having 
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been critically established beforehand; nay, both of them being 
incapable of critical establishment,? and one of them, at least, 
falling clearly foul of the ascertained facts of science. 

Were these two theories general with him? Was the genesis 
of his whole Criticism to be laid at their door? Could it be possible, 
dared one even think, much less say, that on this doubly deficient 
base the whole superstructure of his philosophy had been reared? 
Had the fates been really so unkind to the founder of philosophical 
criticism, as to let him cast his eagle eye on all things else save the 
two on which everything he was to say depended? Did he so far 
forget the solidarity of human concepts and the fraternity, so to 
speak, of physical things, as to de-socialize and over-individualize 
the native, natural character of both? Had the austere champion 
of the Will and severe critic of the Intellect no more smashing 
thunderbolt than a misconception with which to rive the mind of 
man asunder and reappoint all his ways? It did not seem credible. 
Homer may have nodded, but fallen fast asleep—never! The very 
supposition had an explanatory ease about it that bred distrust and 
bade one be wary of playing fast and loose with great names. 

The most natural thing to do when an explanatory hypothesis 
like this timorously suggests itself and begs a trial, is to test it out, 
with a view to seeing whether it breaks down under the task of ac- 
counting for so strange a genius as Kant, or holds up steadily under 
the strain of explanation, refusing to give way. The most effective 
kind of criticism, after all, is the sympathetic: putting oneself in 
another’s place, peering out at the world through his mind’s eye, 
and then, if need be, opening ours a little wider to gather in and 
garner the vision that he missed. The critic’s vocation is not unlike 
the actor’s: he should sympathetically become, for the time and 
occasion being, the character he would interpret and portray, 
whether he believe in him or no; and to bring about this psycho- 
logical exchange of personality, the prime requisite is to discover 
the secret founts and central fires of that other’s inspiration. Only 
by discovering these, and moving forwards from them. with him 
whom we would impersonate, can we intelligently occupy his stand- 
point, feel the cross-currents of his mental life, experience the force 
of his logical temptations, and lay hold of the idea that presided 
over the destinies of his spirit and foreordained its ways. Criticism 
loses none of its force, nay it gains immeasurably by allying itself 
with this explorative sort of sympathy, which teaches us, as nothing 
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else so well could, that the paths of error are sometimes easy and 
the ways of truth not always plain. And so we turn here from 
dogmatic to sympathetic criticism, putting ourselves in Kant’s place, 
for the sake of the more enlightening insight this change of method 
is bound to bring; and asking ourselves the hypothetical question, 
whether—such a theory of Thought as we have described, being 
considered central and dominant with him—a consistent light of 
explanation is thereby shed on the genesis of his Criticism and the 
vicissitudes of mind through which he passed. And we shall be 
sure of having the right key, should things so fall out in our own 
mind as they did in Kant’s and bid us press forwards in his mental 
tracks. 

Imagine yourself, therefore—from a reading of Leibnitz, an 
acquaintance with Wolff, and a growing dislike for rationalism 
generally, though you had begun your literary career by espousing 
its cause—imagine yourself comfortably settled in the notion that 
concepts are all so strictly individual in character, that it is impos- 
sible for the intellect to cross from any one of them to any other, 
its work being at an end, its operative power exhausted when it has 
once succeeded in framing these pale replicas of things. A syn- 
thetic activity on the part of the intellect is manifestly impossible to 
one holding such a view of concepts, and you would not be slow in 
seeing that it was. Occupy the standpoint for a moment and let 
yourself go whitherward it beckons: Concepts are solitary; 
Thought analytic; things individual and determinate—highly com- 
plex, most of them, in their variety of detail. How would you go 
about effecting the reconcilement and synthesis of these three? 

The first difficulty to loom up large upon your vision would be 
the enormous difference between Thought and Sensation. Pre- 
sumably ordained to lay things bare to the core and acquaint us 
intimately with their many-sided nature—what does Thought do? 
Assuredly not what it should. Take any object you please: that 
cart rattling down the stony street; that dog beside your desk, 
pleading with you to leave it for a romping; that flower in the 
cranny, which if you knew, you would “know what God and man 
is,” as the poet says. What has your respective concept of any of 
these three objects to tell you in their regard? Merely that a cart 
is a cart, a dog a dog, a flower a flower! It will never give you 
what the images of all these three contain: the life, the dash, the 
glow, the rush of individuality. Thought seems so thin and pale 
when measured alongside sensation. You turn to your concept, 
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and it offers you the vague and indeterminate; to your sense 
intuition, and it is all aglow with what Professor James used to call 
“the thickness and detail of real life.” Your attempt at a syn- 
thesis has received its first check. The utter inadequacy of Thought 
to represent sensation has established itself beyond all doubt. 
What a wide chasm, you say to yourself, gapes and yawns between 
the intelligible and the sensible, the noumenon and the phenomenon, 
reality and appearance. 

What is the relation between the two? you would next natur- 
ally ask. Can there be any real continuity between such apparent 
opposites as these? Has Thought any intuitive power of its own, 
or are all intellectual intuitions objectless—mere mental frames for 
the moving pictures of experience, mere outlines which sense paints 
in and over with the colors of reality? The latter obviously. 
Thought has no power of intuition, save of the most negative sort. ‘ 
Asked for bread, it will but furnish the flour with which to make it; 
asked for the living, it gives us a skeleton of the dead! Sensibility 
alone enjoys intuitive power. Thought is unable to procure an 
objective content for itself. Behold sensation waking it up re- 
peatedly, and offering it untold richness of material in this deter- 
minate object or that, which it sets before it—and what does 
Thought do? Simply murmurs its constant refrain that A is A, 
and goes to sleep again. 

Leibnitz, and the philosophers who went before, regarded 
Thought as a clarifier of sensation; it analyzed the confused, indis- 
tinct masses presented by sense, singling out the many it thus dis- 
covered in the one. Would you, in Kant’s place and working out 
from his preaccepted principles, be inclined to look upon this tra- 
ditional view with favor? Would you not, rather, say, as he did, 
that the work of Thought is not to clarify sensation, but to outline it 
in advance by a series of preparatory sketches? Thought, you 
would argue, is an anticipation of experience, not a resultant. Its 
function is to trace possibilities, not to clear up actualities. The 
theory of closed concepts with which you started your speculative 
career has brought you in its course thus far to more than one 
impasse too difficult for overcoming. But it is proving suggestive 
of new thoughts on old themes, new ways of looking at threadbare 
topics, and you are correspondingly rejoiced at the fresh area for 
reflection which it floods. 

Space and time, for instance—those two elusive categories that 
hold us all so tightly in their toils—are they the extrinsic measures 
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of distance and duration antiquity considered them to be? Hardly. 
You would no longer look upon them as relations discoverable by 
Thought, or as entities appraisable by sense—how could you, when 
Thought is not a clarifier of sensation, and concepts stand as much 
out of intercourse as lone and barren islands in the deep. Space 
and time, you would say to yourself, are simply the previous condi- 
tions of sensation, the grounds of its possibility, the anticipation 
of its deliverances, the foreordaining of its range. Pure subjectiv- 
ities both! Having long since separated Thought from sensation, 
you see in both these faculties now not one continuous report of 
reality, but two independent accounts. The thing-in-itself becomes 
the relationless reality corresponding to your unrelated concepts. 
You are as far as ever from the synthesis you contemplated making, 
in which subject, object, and idea would somehow, you hoped, be 
brought together. But as a solace for this failure, you have “ new 
discoveries” to your credit—startling, revolutionary, reforming; 
your name is on the lips of them that sit in the gates, and pilgrim- 
ages are made to your unpretentious home in East Prussia, as to a 
shrine which genius chose for the latest seat of its manifestations. 

Would not the above set of conclusions, I ask you, reader, ap- 
pear a most natural course for your reflections to take, were you 
to preaccept Kant’s foundation for them, and let yourself build as 
that foundation bade? You will not be surprised, therefore, to 
learn that during the precritical period of his career,® the philos- 
opher of Ko6nigsberg actually took the several positions indicated, 
publishing the results to a world then as now most avid of the new. 
The supposition that Thought is purely analytic, and its concepts 
all separate accounts of “ things-in-themselves,” bore its fruits thus 
early, and was destined later to have a still more generous yield. 
For, once the idea took hold of him, that Thought is an unwrapping 
process, incapable of seeing how the things it unwraps are tied, 
there was nothing left for him to do but to criticize it for dis- 
charging its appointed task so poorly. How familiar now has 
this charge of impotency against Thought become, especially since 
the literary brilliancy of James and the vived imagery of Bergson 
have dressed it up in the fineries of speech for the delectation of 
the commons. Reality is so rich and Thought so poor. The in- 
tellect is such a disappointing performer. Out upon it for an idler! 

But stay your condemnation a moment. It may be that you 
have none too well understood the nature of the thing on which 
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you are about to pass sentence. Suppose, for instance, that the 
object of Thought is not the individual, but the common; not the 
determinate and particular, but the indeterminate and general— 
would not the criticism you were about to launch against the intel- 
lect for not being adequate to sensation and its lumpish mass of 
particulars, be wholly misdirected in that case? If the object of 
Thought is being in general, not being in particular, we should 
recognize the fact, and not reverse it as if matters really stood the 
other way about. Fairness requires that we apply no foreign test 
to any instrument, or judge of its efficiency by a line of action not 
consonant with its scope. And who has ever found support in 
experience or footing in reason for the narrow claim that Thought 
is essentially and exclusively taken up with the analysis of un- 
related particulars? A study of psychology reveals no limitation 
of the sort. The first notion of the babe, according to James, is 
a vague that, not a what at all—which being interpreted into 
terms less technical means simply that the child has grasped reality 
in general through the ball or bauble first engaging its attention. 
James says also that in touching his first object the babe has 
actually come in contact with all the later categories of the philos- 
opher. This fact, were we to draw an unsophisticated conclusion 
from it, as James unfortunately did not, would go far towards 
showing that from the first dawn of consciousness to its eclipse, the 
time of Thought is spent in traveling along the illimitable track of 
this one notion, of which all others are but differences in degree. 

And not only the testimony of babes and sucklings, our own 
more accessible experience goes indubitably to show that Thought 
is not the mechanical analyst Kant imagined. It does not tear 
given wholes apart into their components; it sees the common at 
a glance, and for that reason does not stop to analyze anything 
fully, but sails off with the vision gained. If there was ever any- 
thing that protests against being regarded as a dull, mechanical 
analyst, that thing is Thought; and we are inclined to the suspicion 
that Kant must have mistaken his own acquired habits of the plodder 
for the nature of Thought in general, and seen a student where he 
should have seen a seer. No one can search the action of Thought 
in his own experience without rising from the search persuaded 
that not all the activity of the intellect is analytical by any manner 
of means. Try to do so yourself, if you think otherwise. The first 
thing you will notice is that the two operations which Kant sepa- 
rated—namely, analysis and synthesis—are really not separate or 
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separable at all. They run into each other, they overlap, compene- 
trate, telescope, and intersect. Scarcely have we begun analyzing 
any individual subject, when syntheses begin spontaneously to sug- 
gest themselves—larger unities, wider visions than the particular 
one on which our attention happens to be fixed. 

The notions of substance, accident, relation, quantity, quality, 
space, time, cause, effect, essence, force, action, and a host of others 
similarly general in nature and in sweep, come trooping into the 
mind to put order, precision, and clearness into the jostling mass 
of material presented. When we sit down to write an article, an 
essay, or a speech, we find some general notion or other disciplining 
the chaotic flow of impressions and rearranging our ideas. We 
are highly conscious, on such occasions, that the mind is an active 
assimilator, not a passive recipient, of knowledge. The seething 
way we go about our task brings the fact home to us in no uncertain 
measure. We are well aware, too, that analysis and synthesis are 
companion activities in the elaboration of our theme. There is no 
doubt in such moments that the mind has something to do with 
the engendering of knowledge; the latter is no ready-made affair 
by any manner of means. And thus, in the simple matter of literary 
composition, we have experienced, perhaps without realizing it, the 
fundamental problem of all the philosophies: the problem of the 
origin of these general notions with which our minds are filled. 
Whence come they? Whitherward do they tend? And to what 
reality do they correspond? 

If we do not divide ourselves off from the objects that surround 
us, but on the contrary regard ourselves and them as forming 
integrant parts of a single unitary world, these general notions will 
appear as objective laws not only of the universe, but of our own 
minds as well. Law will be seen establishing order in the cosmos 
as reason establishes it in the workings of the mind.!° Thought 
will pulse with a positive dialectic movement in keeping with that 
of Nature, nay, the reflex of it—and from the very beginning of 
the knowledge-process to its very end, there will be connection and 
continuity with the realities of the outer world. The fallacy of 
thinking that Reality is an abstract unity will reveal itself for the 
myth it is, none the less so, because philosophers have so long 
nurtured it in their bosom. Reality will appear, instead, as having 
degrees and grades, movements and regressions; with the plenitude 
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of existence nowhere established; with still further spurs of per- 
fection to be won. No individual reality will be completely self- 
regarding; within it will be found distinctions, relations, elements 
—call them what you will—which break down its isolation and 
point beyond the thing itself to a larger system in which it lies 
included. Likewise there will not be a single isolated concept in 
the whole domain of mind. Refunding into the central, all-pervad- 
ing notion of being, and from that proceeding up and out to the 
myriad others that dot the mental heavens with their lights, differing 
as star differeth from star in magnitude and glory—concepts will 
form an open field of connections, through which Thought may 
move at lightning speed, unhindered. So far from being unable 
to pass from one concept to another, as Leibnitz, Hume and Kant 
imagined—Thought will be detected in the act of leaping from the 
most complex to the most simple, from the most determinate to the 
most general in joyous despite of the philosophical interdicts of all 
three. Its way of advancing will not be from the same to the 
same, but from the same to the different. Its logic will no longer 
appear as the dull logic of identity—pest take this poke!—but as 
the live logic of implication and newness. Our concrete concepts 
of reality will be linked with our abstract concept of the same. 
The categories will not need to be “schematized.” Thought will 
be synthetic naturally, without any attempt being necessary on our 
part to make it so by artifice. Reason will not hide its light under 
a bushel, but let it shine before all men, whether they approve or no. 

Turn from this picture to one of more sombre hue. Suppose 
that by some sore mischance or other, instead of keeping matter and 
‘mind togetker in the solidarity that unites them both, you should, 
through forgetfulness, say, or design, first methodically, and after- 
wards really, divide the two—what would happen? The world 
would fall off into the opposing halves of mind and matter; rivalry 
would take the place of solidarity; our general notions would 
appear as laws of the mind only; Thought would become a shut-in 
world of the general, with another shut-in world of the particular, 
lying over against it in implacable opposition and severance. 
Identity would rule Thought as with a rod of iron; diversity take 
charge of Things with a much freer hand. And Reason—what 
a spectacle it would make of itself—stiff and rigid amid all these 
topsy-turvy antics of the world! Abstractions? Nonentities all! 
The sawdust of the great machine—useless by-products, meaning- 
less superfluities! 
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This is precisely what happened in Kant’s case, and what will 
happen in yours and mine, should we allow a method, a method of 
isolating, to become a fact and doctrine with us. His provisional 
method, at best an artifice, at most a logical device, was suffered 
to become a metaphysics, and to cut Thought off, not only from the 
outer world of reality, but from the inner world of experience as 
well. It discredited all the general notions of the mind, creating 
between these and our particular impressions a gap of severance 
that does not really exist. It set Kant to thinking that these notions 
might be improved upon to our advantage; might be brought, in 
other words, into real connection with those particular experiences 
of ours, from which his method had declared them severed. And so 
he undertook to “schematize” them, one and all; to make them over 
into generic images which would add a dash of color to their former 
pallor, and thicken their thinness out into something more tangible 
to grasp. Accordingly they were brought down from the intellect 
and lodged in the upper rooms of the imagination where they have 
been forced to dwell, much against their will, for a century and 
more; with no signs as yet of their being allowed to return to their 
ancient place of lodgment. The methodic mishandling of the mind 
was responsible for this unpardonable displacement of our general 
notions, though Kant hoped, by so displacing them, to make the 
work of synthesis possible. You see, he did not admit the spon- 
taneousness of the syntheses which the mind is forever framing. 
And so he had to prove the possibility of the fact by a long and 
labored process of reasoning; deducing his famous synthetic judg- 
ments @ priori, when, with another method to guide him—the one_ 
we mentioned first—he might have recognized without further ado 
the existence of just such judgments in the bosom of an undivided 
mind functioning in an undivided world. 

The curious thing about this whole procedure is the fact that 
a man like Kant, who certainly knew better, should have allowed 
himself to confound Thought with representation. Reason is es- 
sentially the power of conceiving the unrepresentable, as a glance 
at the general notions mentioned a few paragraphs back will readily 
disclose. Thinking has a distinctive nature that marks it off from 
imagining, and we really know more than we can visualize, repre- 
sent, or reproduce. It is true—we do not deny it—that the repre- 
sentable always accompanies the conceivable, and that when we try 
to define the latter, we find ourselves in the presence of the former ; 
but the fact that the two are solidary does not mean that they are 
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the same; and it is an error of the most grievous sort, this attempt 
to lower Thought to the levels of sensation—this idea that no light 
is white, because it may be broken up into its seven component 
colors. The directions, orientations, ideals, tendencies, types, sug- 
gestions, and lights that Thought reveals are as real as any imagina- 
tive reproductions of them; as much connected and concerned with 
life; as much and truly a report of reality as any and all of the 
vivid imagery of sense. If Thought means anything, it means a 
power of conceiving superior to all possible representation, beyond 
the limitations of the latter, and not tied to it as to a restricting 
tether. To make Thought merely synonymous and coextensive with 
representation is to confine it within bounds set for it by a certain 
adopted method, like the Cartesian and the Kantian; certainly not 
set for it by anything observable in experience. What proof is there 
that Thought does not exist for life—for the larger life of order as 
against the lower life of chaos and destruction? When Thought 
lifts us out of the whole field of the representable—does it do so to 
take us away from life, or to bring us back to it with a larger vision 
gained and a fresher zest—the vision and zest of freemen, with eyes 
no longer open only to the visible and representable, but to what 
lies behind, within, and beyond. Having its feet astride the two 
continents of mind and matter—why should it be denied of this 
Colossus, that it has its forehead among the stars? 

But the thinness, the pallor of Thought, we hear a critic urging, 
are serious defects; signs of a light that has failed rather than of 
one that has pierced the darkness and peopled it with another 
world. Critics forget—they are always forgetting something—that 
this thinness, this pallor of Thought is the necessary condition of 
its acting as an unmasking, synthetic power. Vividness would 
never do; the lure of the lurid is misleading ever. What would 
the critics? That Thought should face around towards the repre- 
sentations of sense, suppress none of the garish details there found, 
but leave us forever floundering in their swirl? Must the great 
liberator be chained, and for what malfeasance, pray, in office? 
Because, forsooth, the lights which he kindles are of the kind “ ne’er 
seen on sea or.land?” But is this a defect? Is it not rather a 
virtue, in view of the redemptive, reinvigorating insights which it 
brings? Are lights less lights because they are pallid, and should 
glare be made the essence of them all? Of course, there is this 
much to be said, that if Thought really aimed at analyzing things 
completely, its meagre general concepts would show how all too ill 
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it had succeeded in its task. Impeachment proceedings would be in 
order against a power so conspicuously inefficient. And only on 
the false supposition that completeness is the end it aims at, can the 
efficiency experts, from Kant to Bergson, plead a plausible excuse 
for their tinkering with its nature and deliverances. In fact, the 
whole criticism levelled against Thought for its inadequacy to sensa- 
tion dissolves at once on the reflection that Thought analyzes, not 
to draw up a full bill of particulars concerning any individual, but 
to secure preliminary footing for its syntheses. Would Kant, 
think you, ever have written of Thought as disparagingly as he did, 
if the sociability of concepts and the interdependence of all the 
items of human knowledge had been the recognized metaphysics 
and psychology of his time? Stay your condemnation of the intel- 
lect, therefore, and review the evidence carefully before pronounc- 
ing sentence. A man working with the two categories of separa- 
tion and exclusion as his chief stock in trade has survived his useful- 
ness; his hour has passed. 

Dear me! My mind must have a synthetic activity of its own, 
too, for look what it has done—caught sight of a larger vision when 
engaged in analyzing a smaller, and gone off in quest of the invit- 
ing contrast, pursuing it so far it is now too late to turn back. 
Space—that category Kant regarded as subjective—makes us for 
once regret that editors of magazines are none of them practical 
Kantians, least of all the editor of this. The consoling reflection 
remains, however, that deviation, like adversity, may have its uses 
and prove more instructive in the end than the paths that lead 
straight on. Perhaps, too, we have unwittingly exemplified in our 
own literary conduct the truth of the thesis for which we are here 
throughout contending. 























OUR LADY IN ART. 


BY P. W. BROWNE. 


HE Church has ever exercised a potent influence in 
the domain of art; she has utilized the noblest artis- 
tic productions in the service of Faith; and enlisted 

ee music, sculpture, architecture and painting as means 

towards the advancement of her divine mission. 
The earliest achievements of Christian artistic genius are found 
within hallowed sanctuaries and monastic cells. Ancient art was 
consecrated to paganism; and it reached its zenith in giving realism 
to heathen divinities; temples were erected in their honor; statues 
represented their beauty and grace, and pictures portrayed the 
charms of unsanctified humanity. Hence pre-Christian art did little 
to arrest human degeneracy; facilitated rather than retarded the 
ruin of states and empires, as it did not stimulate the virtues on 
which the strength of man is based; nor did it check those de- 
praved tastes and habits which are developed from egotism. 

From the beginning of her existence, the Church was fully 
conscious of the zsthetic influence of paintings; but, on account of 
their pagan character, she hesitated in earliest times to adopt them 
in the service of Christianity. There was an added reason for her 
hesitancy in the strong Semitic composition of the first Christian 
assemblies. The earliest specimens of Christian pictorial art are 
found on the sarcophagi of the early centuries, or as mural decora- 
tions in the catacombs; but we find traces of paganism in these 
representations, as Orpheus and Apollo furnished the early sym- 
bols of the Redeemer and the Good Shepherd. About the second 
century we discover an attempt at the portraiture of Our Lord and 
the Blessed Virgin in the catacombs of St. Calistus, St. Ponziano _ 
and St. Priscilla in Rome. 

When the Church emerged from the catacombs after the Edict 
of Milan, artists began to flock to Rome from Byzantium, Antioch 
and Alexandria; and mosaic which had hitherto been employed in 
decorative pavement work was now used to portray subjects on the 
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walls of churches. In 403, the Imperial Court was transferred from 
Rome to Ravenna, which then became the capital of the West; and 
during the pastorates of Bishops Ursus, Agnellus and Ecclesius were 
built the basilica and baptistery, the churches of St. Agatha, St. 
Celsus, St. Nazarius and St. John the Baptist, in the decoration of 
which mosaic was extensively employed. Ravenna has been styled 
by a writer on art “ the treasure-house of mosaic.” 

The schism of the Iconoclasts, which began under Leo, the 
Isaurian, and distracted the Church for more than a century, 
wrought havoc in the domain of religious art. The persecution of 
Leo, who was a merciless, ignorant barbarian, produced a general 
destruction of the most curious and precious remains of antique art 
in the East; but the temperate and eloquent apology of Pope 
Gregory II., addressed to the Emperor Leo, had the effect of miti- 
gating the persecution in the West, where the work of destruction 
could not be carried out to the same extent as in the Byzantine 
provinces. Hence it is in Italy only that any important remains of 
religious art anterior to the Iconoclastic dynasty have been pre- 
served. In his protest to the Isaurian, Pope Gregory says that 
“if Leo were to enter a school in Italy, and say he prohibited pic- 
tures, the children would infallibly throw their horn-books at his 
head.” 

The crusades and pilgrimages to the Holy Land in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries had a most marked effect on religious art, 
though this effect was not fully evolved till a century later. Thus 
a great variety of Byzantine effigies became naturalized in Western 
Europe. The paintings of this period were comparatively rude; 
and it was not till the thirteenth century that the rigid formalism of 
the degenerate Byzantine school began to yield to the dawning of a 
sympathetic sentiment, which found expression in the paintings of 
Cimabue and Duccio di Siena. Previous to this, painting had been 
but a lifeless imitation of models furnished by Greek workers in 
mosaic. The succeeding century—“ the wonderful fourteenth ”— 
witnessed the greatest movement in the series of human develop- 
ment; and it became the age of artistic wonders and great creations 
in the domain of art. With Giotto, drawing became more correct 
and coloring more subdued. The greatest factor in this develop- 
ment was the great Florentine—Dante Alighieri. He infused into 
it that mingled poetry, mysticism and theology which governed 
religious art for more than a century. 
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II. 


“ Through all the most beautiful and precious productions of 
human genius which the Middle Ages and the Renaissance have be- 
queathed to us, there is one prevailing idea; it is that of an im- 
personation of beneficence, purity and power standing between 
an offended Deity and poor, suffering, sinning humanity, and 
clothed in the visible form of Mary, the Mother of Our Lord.”? 

This theme wrought itself into the life and soul of man; and it 
has been worked out in the manifestation of his genius. It was a 
theme which never tired the votaries of pictorial art; and hence we 
find that some of the most beautiful adornments of these majestic 
edifices reared during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance period 
have reference to the person and character of Our Lady. This 
title came into general use in the day “ when knighthood was in 
flower,” for the Blessed Virgin was “The Lady” of all hearts, 
whose colors all were proud to wear. She was Notre Dame to the 
French; La Madonna to the Latin races; and Unser liebe Frau to 
the Germanic people. The religious communities placed themselves 
under her special patronage. The Cistercians wore white, in honor 
of her purity; the Servites, black, in respect to her sorrows; the 
Franciscans enrolled themselves as champions of the Immaculate 
Conception, and the Dominicans introduced the Rosary. 

History has not fixed the period when Our Lady first became 
a subject of veneration publicly; but it is safe to assert that from 
the beginning of the second century she occupied a large place in 
private devotion. This seems to be corroborated by the  state- 
ment that “the earliest picture of Our Lady, found in the ceme- 
tery of St. Priscilla, belongs to the second century.” The earliest 
representations of Our Lady are those found on the Christian 
sarcophagi, and in the mural frescoes of the catacombs; but in none 
of these do we find her standing alone. She usually forms part of 
a group of the Nativity or the Adoration of the Magi; and there is 
no attempt at individual portraiture. From the beginning of the 
fourth century the popular reverence for her had been gaining 
ground, and images and pictures were introduced into the homes 
of the faithful. The earliest of these are traceable to Alexandria 
and to Egyptian influences. 

It was doubtless the Nestorian schism (fifth century) 
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which first gave importance and significance to the group of the 
Mother bearing her Divine Son. Nestorius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, had begun by persecuting the Arians, but he insisted 
that in Christ were combined two persons and two natures, 
contended that the Blessed Virgin was the Mother of Christ con- 
sidered as man, but not the Mother of Christ considered as God; 
and that, consequently, all those who gave her the title Theotokos 
(Mother of God) were in error. Cyril of Alexandria opposed 
Nestorius and his followers, and defended the claims of the 
orthodox—that the Blessed Virgin was, in fact, the Mother of God; 
and that all who took away from her this dignity should be con- 
demned as heretics. He anathematized the doctrines of Nestorius 
in a synod held at Alexandria, in 430, to which Pope Celestine II. 
gave the sanction of his authority. The Emperor Theodosius II. 
then called a General Council at Ephesus, before which Nestorius 
refused to appear. Nestorius was deposed from his pontificate; 
but this did not end the controversy; the streets of Ephesus at the 
time were disturbed by brawls, and the pavement of the cathedral 
was stained by the blood of the factionists. 

It is just after the Council of Ephesus that history makes 
mention of a supposed authentic portrait of the Blessed Virgin. It 
was sent to Constantinople by the Empress Eudoxia whilst she was 
traveling in the Holy Land. This picture was regarded as of very 
high antiquity, and supposed to have been painted from life. Ac- 
cording to a Venetian legend, the painting was taken by the blind 
Dandolo when he besieged and took Constantinople, in 1204, and 
brought in triumph to Venice, where it has ever since been preserved 
in the Church of St. Mark. The tradition which ascribes this por- 
trait to St. Luke the Evangelist, seems to have no historic founda- 
tion; it was unknown in Western Europe before the First Crusade. 
The story of its origin is probably confounded with the work of 
a Greek painter named Lucca, who painted Madonnas in the 
ateliers of Mount Athos. 

But it is to St. Luke that we are indebted for the verbal por- 
traiture of the most perfect type of womanhood exemplified in re- 
ligious art; and his Gospel describes the ideal which artists have 
striven to transfer to canvas, without avail. Every attribute of the 
Blessed Virgin is delineated by St. Luke:? (1) Her humility: 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done unto me according to 
thy word.” (2) Her decision and prudence of character: “ And 
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Mary rising up...... went into the hill-country with haste into the 
house of Zachary, and saluted Elizabeth. (3) Her intellectual 
power, as displayed in that glorious hymn, The Magnificat. -(4) 
Her maternal devotion to her Divine Son and her sublime fortitude, 
as she stands at the foot of the Cross. 

“Such was the character of Mary; such the portrait really 
painted by St. Luke, and, these scattered, artless, unintentional 
notices of conduct and character converge into the most perfect 
moral type of the intellectual, tender, simple and heroic woman 
that ever was placed before us for our edification and example.’ ® 

During the three centuries following the condemnation of 
Nestorianism, images of the Madonna, in every form and material, 
were multiplied. Painting in tempera, on linen fabric, and wooden 
panels, was extensively employed, as it was preferable to mosaic 
in giving tone and expression to the subject. The fanatical out- 
break of Iconoclasm brought ruin to representations of the Madonna 
in the East, but in the West, from the time of Charlemagne to the 
First Crusade, religious art was very crude; and Marian subjects 
were principally the Madonna and Child, represented according to 
the conventional Byzantine form. The Crusades tended to modify 
the representations of the Madonna, and the full effect of Oriental 
influence became manifest in the thirteenth century, when the seed 
scattered hither and thither began to bear fruit. When Innocent 
III. came to the throne of Peter, he was instrumental in raising the 
Papacy to a degree of splendor unknown to his predecessors, and he 
thus gave religious art a new impetus. The erection of stately 
edifices called for a more realistic art, and gave birth to new and 
more exalted ideals, the realization of which became the dream of 
every artist. 

The stir of a new artistic life first appeared in the northern 
Italian cities; and Guido di Sienna and Andrea Tafi laid the foun- 
dations of an artistic school, of which Duccio and Cimabue became 
the exponents. These were the first Italian artists to depart from 
the spectral rigidity and the severe monotony of the Byzantine 
type. The story narrated by Vasari (though some doubt its au- 
thenticity) regarding Cimabue’s Madonna, which is still preserved 
in the Ruccellai Chapel in the Church of Santa Maria Novella, in 
Florence, will illustrate this departure from the conventionalism 
which had till then existed: “It happened that this work was an 
object of so much veneration to the people of that day, they having 
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never seen anything better, that it was carried in solemn procession, 
with the sound of trumpets and other festal demonstrations, from 
the house of Cimabue to the church, he himself being highly re- 
warded for it...... The inhabitants of the neighborhood, rejoicing 
in the occurrence, ever afterwards called the place Borgo Allegri.” 

Under the versatile genius of Giotto religious art made still 
further progress; he produced on canvas the ideas of Dante. The 
latter rendered the doctrines of the Church into poetry; Giotto 
and his followers gave them concrete form. Dante’s sublime hymn, 
towards the close of the Paradiso,* suggested some of the most 
beautiful of Madonna subjects. 


III. 


The revival of classical learning, though it originally infused 
elegance of form and attitude into pictorial delineations, cul- 
minated in the debasement of religious art; and the introduction 
of the portrait Madonna marks the transition from the reign 
of Faith to the reign of taste. This began when artists had lost 
the spirit of their metier and lent themselves to the service 
of the nobility. This was especially remarkable in Florence where, 
under the influence of the Medici, the churches were filled with 
paintings which were not only devoid of a religious motif, but were 
even suggestively meretricious. Art had become so debased that 
Savonarola thundered forth denunciations against the artists who 
prostituted their talents to worldly service, and declared that “ if the 
painters knew as well as he did the influence of such pictures in per- 
verting simple minds, they would hold their own works in horror 
and detestation.” Out of this craving for novelty arose later the 
school of art known as Naturalisti, “ who imitated nature without 
selection and produced some charming pictures; but their religious 
paintings are almost all intolerable, and their Madonnas are all 
portraits. Rubens and Albano painted their wives; Allori and 
Vandyke, their mistresses; Domenichino, his daughter.” 

The sixteenth century, however, produced some of the most 
illustrious painters of Madonna subjects, among whom Raphael 
stands preéminent. Not one of his Madonnas is a portrait. In 
Raphael’s paintings we find the holiest and highest impersonation of 
Our Lady; and no artist, with possibly the exception of Fra An- 
gelico, has ever delineated so sublimely her purity, power, intel- 
lectuality and humility. The most celebrated of his productions 
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is without doubt the Sistine Madonna, which now hangs in the 
Dresden Gallery. It is said to be the most valuable painting in 
existence, and is also one of the most extensively copied works in 
the world. 


I have never but once seen my ideal attained [writes Mrs. 
Jameson], there where Raphael—inspired if ever painter was 
inspired—projected on the space before him that wonderful 
creation which we style the Madonna di San Sisto; for there 
she stands—the transfigured woman, at once completely human 
and completely divine, an abstraction of power, purity and 
love—poised on the empurpled air, and requiring no support; 
looking out, with her melancholy, loving mouth, her slightly, 
sibylline eyes, quite through the universe, to the end and con- 
summation of all things—sad, as if she beheld afar off the 
visionary sword that was to reach her heart through Him, 
now resting as enthroned on that heart; yet already exalted 
through the homage of the redeemed generations who were to 
salute her as Blessed. Six times have I visited the city made 
famous by the possession of this treasure, and as often, when 
again at a distance, with recollections disturbed by feeble copies 
and prints, I have begun to think “Is it so indeed? Is she so 
divine? or does not rather the imagination encircle her with a 
halo of religion and poetry, and lend grace which is not really 
there?” and as often, when I returned, I have stood before it and 
confessed that there is more in that form and face than I ever 
yet conceived. 


The seventeenth century was remarkable for the number of its 
Madonnas, the finest being those produced by the Spanish school, 
of which Morales, Ribera and Murillo were the representatives. 
Their productions are intensely human and sympathetic in char- 
acter. “There is a freshness and a depth of feeling in the 
best Madonnas of the late Spanish school which puts to shame the 
mannerisms of the Italians, and the naturalism of the Flemish 
painters of the same period; and this because the Spaniards were 
intense and enthusiastic believers, not mere thinkers, in art as in 
religion.” 


IV. 


No two schools of religious art have produced the same type of 
Madonna. The old mosaics found at Ravenna, Capua and Rome 
are characterized by their stern, awful quietude; Byzantine pictures, 
by rigidity and lifelessness; Italian paintings and frescoes, by pen- 
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sive sentiment, stately elegance, intellectuality and loveliness; the 
German, by quaint simplicity; the Spanish, by life-like feeling; 
and the Flemish school, by prosaic portraiture. Still 


There is a vision in the heart of each, 

Of justice, mercy, wisdom, tenderness 

To wrong and pain, the knowledge of their cure; 
And these embodied in a woman’s form 

That best transmits them pure as first received 
From God above her to mankind below! 


There is a description of the person of Our Lady, said to have 
been given by St. Epiphanius (fourth century), and by him de- 
rived from a more ancient source: “ She was of middle stature; 
her face oval; her eyes brilliant, and of olive tint; her eyebrows 
arched and black; her hair was of pale brown; her complexion fair 
as wheat. She spoke little, but she spoke freely and affably; she 
was not troubled in her speech, but grave, courteous, tranquil. 
Her dress was without ornament, and in her deportment was nothing 
lax or feeble.” All the old traditions assume that the resemblance 
between Christ and His Mother must have been perfect. 

Thus in early impersonations of Our Lady, the head of Christ 
was to be taken as a model in its mild, intellectual majesty, as far 
as difference of age and sex would allow. With the progress of 
time, evidently, other types were developed; and the impersonation 
of the Madonna fluctuated, not only with the fluctuating tendencies 
of successive ages, but even with the caprices of individual artists. 

In all the old representations, Our Lady appears as a woman 
of mature age; such representations are found in the catacombs. 
Her head is veiled; the dress is a tunic with long sleeves. The 
unveiled Madonna was an innovation introduced about the end of 
the fifteenth century. In the historical subjects her dress is very 
simple; but in the devotional subjects which represent her as 
“ Queen of Heave.:” she wears a splendid crown. This is often the 
sovereign crown of the country in which the picture is placed; 
thus, in the Papal States, she often wears the triple tiara; in Austria, 
the imperial diadem. The Child in her arms is always, in the 
Byzantine and early pictures, clothed in a little tunic, usually white. 
In the fifteenth century He first appears partly, then, wholly un- 
draped. To this period are also referable certain accessories which 
have a sacred und mystic significance when applied to the Madonna: 
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The Globe is an emblem of sovereignty. When placed under 
the feet of the Madonna and encircled by a serpent, it figures our 
Redemption. _ The Serpent is the general symbol of Satan and sin; 
and may be referred to Genesis iii. 15: “‘ She shall crush thy head.” 
The Apple (the most common of all the accessories) signifies the 
Fall which made Redemption necessary. The Pomegranate was 
the ancient emblem of Hope. It is often placed in the hands of 
the Child who presents it to His Mother. Ears of Wheat and 
Grapes, placed in the hands of the Child, are symbols of the Blessed 
Eucharist. The Olive-Bough is the symbol of peace on earth: 
it may be referred to Dante’s lines which describe the Annunciation 
by the angel Gabriel: 


That he bore the palm 
Down unto Mary when the Son of God 
Vouchsafed to clothe Him in terrestrial weeds. 


Doves are expressive of Our Lady’s gentleness and tenderness ; 
and the seven sometimes found encircling the head of the Madonna 
signify the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, thus characterizing 
her as the “ Seat of Wisdom.” 

When art began to decline, we find animals introduced into 
Madonna pictures. Thus we have Bassano’s dog; Baroccio’s cat; 
and in a celebrated picture by Titian—“ La Vierge aux Lapin” 
(in the Louvre )-——we have the rabbit. 


V. 


Some of the titles under which Our Lady is represented have 
historic significance, whilst others are distinguished by some par- 
ticular object in the composition: 

Santa Maria della Lettera derives its title from a Sicilian tradi- 
tion that Our Lady (the Protectress of Messina) honored the peo- 
ple of the city of Messina by writing them a letter, from Jerusalem, 
“in the year of her Son, 42.” In the picture she holds this letter 
in her hand. 

Santa Maria del Rosario is commemorative of the institution 


of the Festival of the Rosary, after the Battle of Lepanto (1571), 


in which the combined fleets of Christendom, led by Don Juan of 
Austria, gained a signal victory over the Turks. This victory— 
which saved Europe from the blighting effects of Moslemism—was 
attributed to the special intercession of Our Lady. Pope Pius V. 
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instituted the Festival of the Rosary to commemorate the event. 
There is a splendid Madonna del Rosario (Murillo) in the Dulwich 
Gallery, England. 

Among other Madonnas whose titles are historic, we may men- 
tion Our Lady of the Snow, Our Lady of Loreto, Our Lady of the 
Pillar, Our Lady of the Girdle and Our Lady of Carmel. In addi- 
tion to these there are many that derive their titles from community 
or individual associations. 

In the Louvre for example, is a famous Madonna della Vittoria 
(Our Lady of Victory), which was dedicated in commemoration of 
the victory gained by the Mantuans over the French, near Fornone, 
in 1495. This is by Mantegna, and is regarded as his most im- 
portant work. 

Another, Madonna della Vittoria (styled also “ Madonna del 
Voto”), is preserved at Siena. The Sienese being at war with 
Florence, placed their city under the protection of Our Lady, and 
made a vow that, if victorious, they would make over their whole 
territory to her as a perpetual possession, and hold it from her as 
loyal vassals. After the victory of Arbia, this picture was dedicated 
in her honor. The Blessed Virgin is enthroned and crowned, and 
the Infant Christ, standing on her knee, holds in His hand the deed 
of gift. 

There are several examples of Madonnas which were executed 
in thanksgiving for deliverance from plague and pestilence. One 
of the most celebrated of these is the Madonna di San Sebastiano, 
by Correggio (Dresden Gallery). It was painted for the city of 
Modena, which was scourged by pestilence in 1512. Another ex- 
ample of this class is I] Pallione del Voto, painted by Guido Reni 
at the command of the Senate of Bologna after the cessation of 
the plague which desolated that city in 1630. 

Votive Madonnas dedicated by the piety of families are 
frequently met with. Of this type is the Madonna della Famiglia 
Bentivoglio, painted by Costa for Giovanni II., tyrant of Bologna 
from 1462 to 1506. It may still be seen in the Church of San 
Giacomo, at Bologna. 

A most precious votive picture is the Madonna of the Meyer 
Family, painted by Holbein for Jacob Meyer, burgomaster of Basle. ° 
This painting (now in the Dresden Gallery) is regarded as one of 
the most wonderful specimens of Madonna art; and “in purity, 
dignity and intellectual grace, this exquisite Madonna has never 
been surpassed, not even by Raphael; the face, once seen, forever 
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lives in memory.” One of Raphael’s most artistic productions is 
a votive Madonna—The Madonna di Foligno—which has an inter- 
esting history. It was executed for Sigismund Conti of Foligno, 
private secretary to Pope Julius II., in thanksgiving for having 
been preserved from destruction by a meteor. Raphael painted it 
in his twenty-eighth year, and it was placed over the high altar 
of the Ara Celi (Rome), in 1511. Conti died in 1512, and a 
relative (a religious of Foligno) obtained permission to remove it 
to her convent, whence it was carried off by the French, in 1712. 
Returned to Italy in 1815, it is now among the treasures of the 
Vatican. 

Some celebrated Madonna pictures are distinguished by titles 
derived from some particular object in the composition, e. g., 
Raphael’s Madonna del Impannata (Pitti Palace, Florence) is 
so called from the window in the background being partly shaded 
with a piece of linen; the Madonna dell Pesce (Madrid Gallery) 
derives its title from the “ fish” which the young Tobias presents 
to Our Lady; the Madonna del Cardellino (Florence Gallery) is 
named from the “ goldfinch ” held in the hands of the Child Christ; 
and the Viérge a la Diadéme (Louvre) is so called from the 
“ diadem ” with which Our Lady is crowned. 

There is a painting by Caracci (Bridgewater Collection) styled 
La Vierge aux Cerises (Our Lady of the Cherries). The allusion 
is to a quaint old legend which relates that before the birth of Our 
Lord, the Blessed Virgin wished to taste of certain cherries which 
hung upon a tree above her head; she requested St. Joseph to pro- 
cure them for her; and when he reached to pluck them, the branch 
bowed down to his hand. 

Correggio’s Viérge au Panier (Our Lady of the Basket), 
National Gallery, London, is so called from the work-basket which 
stands besides Our Lady; Da Vinci’s La Viérge aux Balances (Our 
Lady of the Scales), from the scales held in the hands of the Child; 
and Murillo’s Virgen de la Serviletta (The Virgin of the Napkin) 
derives its name from the dinner-napkin on which it was painted. 
Murillo, so it is narrated, was once visiting a Franciscan monastery 
near Madrid, and after dinner a lay brother asked him for a 
souvenir. The souvenir was “ The Madonna of the Napkin.” 


Lady! thy goodness, thy magnificence, 
Thy virtue, and thy great humility, 
Surpass all science and ali utterance. 








HOW CHRISTMAS CAME TO ROGER BYRNE. 
BY MARTINA JOHNSTON. 


=| HE lighthouse at Point Selkirk was without a keeper. 
Larson, the last incumbent, a blonde, taciturn Swede, 
who had performed his duties for three years with 
the regularity of an automaton, had suddenly disap- 
peared one wild October night. His disappearance 
was enveloped in mystery, but as the stanch government rowboat 
was also missing at the same time, the dwellers in the small lumber 
and fishing village settled down to the conviction that he had gone 
out fishing alone, as he often did, and had been swept out to sea in 
the fierce gale that rose when the sun went down, lashing the waves 
into flying foam and rocking the giant trees in the forest. Dead? 
Drowned? Sure! What open boat could ride out such a storm as 
that? 

Of how they were mistaken in their conclusions, of how the 
wily Swede, under cover of the darkness and the storm, had de- 
camped with the boat, and had succeeded in making his way to the 
recently discovered gold-diggings in Alaska, they were to learn at 
a subsequent day. 

As the lighthouse was one of the most important on a dan- 
gerous coast, shedding its guiding beams upon the watery pathway 
of the huge liners from the Orient as well as that of the coastwise 
fleet from Alaska and San Francisco, the most urgent concern was 
to find a successor to him who had vanished so mysteriously. 

Williams, the harbor-master, a puffy little man with scanty 
breath, was compelled to serve as temporary makeshift till the 
right man could be found. He had not long to wait. Into the 
dingy little office on the water front a few days later stepped a man 
who said in a quiet voice, “I hear you’re wanting a man for the 
lighthouse, sir.” 

The harbor-master looked up from the schedule of incoming 
and outgoing vessels on which he was at work, and saw, standing 
just within the door, a tall man with iron-gray hair and spare frame, 
but with erect and vigorous carriage. A pair of mild blue eyes 
looked forth from a weather-beaten face, on which Time had graven 
his impress in many a deep furrow. Williams was pleased with 
him at first sight. 
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“ Who are you? ” he inquired. 

“ My name is Roger Byrne, sir.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“T’m an Irishman, sir.” 

“An Irishman! Humph! You don’t look it, and you don’t 
speak like one.” 

“T’m a long time in this country, and I’ve traveled a deal, sir,” 
replied Byrne. 

“ What have you been doing up to this time? ” 

“ A little of everything; I’m handy at most things, sir.” 

“O, I see, a sort of Jack-of-all-trades. Can you handle a 
boat? ” 

“T can, sir.” 

“ Have you good lungs and plenty of breath? Can you climb 
a hundred steps without a fit of apoplexy?” asked Williams with 
a vivid recollection of his own recent experiences. 

“T’ve no difficulty at all in that line, sir,’ replied Byrne. 

“ Good! Just one question more; do you drink?” 

“ Not a drop, sir.” ; 

“ That settles it. You are lighthouse keeper at Point Selkirk. 
Can you go over at once?” 

“T can.” 

“Very well, I’ll send a man over with you to show you about 
the place and instruct you in your duties. There’s little to do, but 
that little must be done well. You've said nothing about wages. 
You will get fifty dollars a month and your keep.” 

Byrne nodded as if the matter of wages was one of slight 
importance to him. 

“One word more,” said Williams. “ For any neglect of duty 
you will be discharged at once, do you understand? ” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Byrne, “I understand, sir.” 

That night, after lighting the great lantern, Byrne seated him- 
self on the balcony of his turret and gazed out to seaward. It was 
a calm, moonless, almost starless night, and as he listened to the 
rhythmical wash of the breakers upon the rocks far below him, he 
thought with keen satisfaction of his good fortune in finding this 
snug place, which seemed to him a haven of rest from his wan- 
derings. 

His naive remark to Williams: “ I’ve traveled a deal, sir,” 
conveyed but a faint idea of the nomadic life he had lived for 
upwards of forty years, driven onward like a wind-blown leaf by 
the unrest in his bosom, which had never once been stilled in all that 
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time. The varied scenes of his wanderings passed in a long pro- 
cession before his mind’s eye, as he contrasted them with the shel- 
tered and peaceful life upon which he was now entering. 

Again he saw himself in his remote young manhood, fleeing 
with his girl wife and their delicate babe from the gaunt spectre of 
famine in their own land. There had been a sharp wrenching 
asunder of tender home ties and associations; then the fetid air and 
wretched accommodations of the over-crowded emigrant ship; 
while yet many a league from shore, the dreaded ship fever had 
made its appearance. Among its earliest victims were the wife and 
child of Roger Byrne. A shotted canvas sack formed shroud and 
burial casket for both, and with scant ceremony they were consigned 
to their last resting place beneath the waves of the stormy Atlantic. 
A splash, a momentary ripple on the surface as the gruesome object 
cleaved the blue waters; then they closed over it, sparkling and 
dancing as if in mockery of the broken-hearted man on the deck, 
who was watching in wordless grief the fast receding spot which 
had swallowed up all he held dearest on earth. 

“ Brace up, my poor fellow, bear it like a man,” said the Cap- 
tain, laying a kindly hand upon his shoulder. 

“T’ll try, sir; I'll do my best,” he answered in a broken voice. 

The welcome shores of the new world that soon after broke 
upon the longing eyes of the exiles, brought no joy to him. After 
landing in New York he separated from his fellow-travelers, and 
then began the drifting existence which for four decades was the 
only one he had known. There were few parts of the Western 
Hemisphere which he had not traversed at some period of his wan- 
derings. Of late, however, the weight of years had begun to press 
upon him more and more heavily, and he longed for rest. He had 
hardly dared to indulge the hope for it, when, by what he devoutly 
regarded as a special providence, he had been led to this out-of- 
the-way spot to find a niche all ready for him to fill. 

While he was thus absorbed in retrospection, the wind had 
risen and was now dashing the spray high up against the lighthouse, 
and driving the incoming tide over the rocks with a hoarse, sullen 
roar. With a sense of comfort altogether new to him, Roger Byrne 
drew his warm coat more closely about him as he descended to his 
cheerful room, where a driftwood fire was smouldering in the wide 
fireplace, and was soon wrapped in peaceful slumber, lulled by the 
dull murmur of the storm that reached him through the thick walls. 

When the long winter nights came on, he would sit before the 
open hearth and smoke pipe after pipe of strong tobacco, and as 
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the flickering flames leaped upward and made weird shadows on the 
wall, his spirit rose on the fragrant smoke wreaths and drifted far, 
far away over mountains, seas and plains to the sunny vales of 
his native land, and friendly faces looked tenderly out at him from 
the crumbling embers of the huge black log in the chimney. 

The tranquil days succeeded one another like the beads on a 
rosary. After polishing the great lens and making everything tidy, 
Byrne loved to sit on the balcony overlooking the ocean and watch 
the grand water panorama which was constantly shifting before his 
eyes; the white-winged steamers with their wavering banners of 
smoke, the flocks of sea gulls cleaving the air on level pinion or 
sitting gracefully on the rolling billows. Through his glass he 
could see shoals of porpoises at play like frolicsome schoolboys, 
and, farther off, a feathery column of spray followed by a gleam of 
the huge brown back of a whale. 

Day after day he watched the creeping tide cover the sands and 
then retire, marking each step of its retreat with a windrow of pale 
green seaweed and stranded shell fishes. The mysterious heart- 
throbs of the ocean, now pealing like thunder, now rippling softly 
as summer wavelets on an inland lake, thrilled him as no human 
speech could do. 

Behind the lighthouse were gigantic evergreen forests, solemn, 
immense, while overtopping these, their snowy peaks clearly defined 
against the blue sky, rose the magnificent range of the Olympic 
Mountains. Across the bay, in a sheltered nook, was the strag- 
gling village with its two saw-mills and a salmon cannery, with 
foreign ships occasionally lying at its wharf loading lumber and 
fish for distant ports. 

Among the blackened stumps which formed a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the village landscape, on a gentle eminence, rose the white 
walls of a modest chapel where Mass was celebrated once a month 
by a priest from the big city thirty miles away. Byrne was a 
regular attendant at church on those occasions, but he stood aloof 
from his fellow-worshippers, never seeking the acquaintance of the 
plain but kindly people who made up the small congregation, and 
who, in their turn, regarded him as, to say the least, “ queer.” 
In his solitude between the vastness of the sea and the sky, his 
lonely communings with nature had put him out of touch with his 
kind. 

Thus, for two years he had kept his lamp trimmed and burning, 
when, on a sudden, a deadly languor seemed to steal upon his once 
stalwart frame. When he trimmed his lamp his hands shook like 
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aspens, and he found himself obliged to rest a dozen times while 
climbing the stairs. He was compelled to give up going to Mass on 
the accustomed Sundays of the month, because the labor of rowing 
the boat was too much for his enfeebled strength; and his reticence, 
which his co-religionists had mistaken for churlishness, effectually 
prevented any inquiries concerning him from that quarter. On 
Christmas Eve he had lighted his lamp as usual, and then seated 
himself, gazing off to seaward as was his custom. 

In this favored spot, Christmas is not ushered in by drifting 
snows and polar cold. A light, moist breeze just stirred the bosom 
of the water and lifted the thin white locks from the old man’s 
temples as he bared his head to its refreshing breath. The full 
moon shone from a soft, starlit sky. 

Perhaps it was the spell of the hallowed day and hour, com- 
bined with the moonlight and the mysterious voices of the sea, that 
stirred tender memories in the old man’s heart and wrought strange 
hallucinations in his brain. His emotions overpowered him. He 
stretched out his arms yearningly toward the infinite space with the 
cry, “ Oh, Mollie, Jamie, come back to me!” 

Suddenly, as if in answer to his heart-wrung prayer, and 
before the echo of his cry had died away, something rose up out of 
the black abyss of waters and moved toward him down the shimmer- 
ing pathway of rosy light reflected from his lantern. It came on 
swiftly, seeming to float, rather than to tread upon the waters, 
until now he could plainly distinguish the graceful outlines of a 
woman’s form holding a babe in her arms. She paused upon the 
illuminated spot close to the tower, and lifted her shining eyes, 
filled with love, to those of the lonely watcher on the balcony. 
He was thrilled through and through; not with fear, but with 
delight and wonder. 

A great sob broke from his heart and he extended his arms 
murmuring, “I knew you’d come to me, Mollie; I’ve waited for 
you so long, so long!” 

He wiped away the tears that were raining down his cheeks, 
and when he looked again where the beautiful vision had stood, 
he saw only the frothing waves running in over the yellow sands. 
With a lighter heart in his bosom than he had known for many a 
year, he descended to his room and retired to rest, a happy light 
in his eyes, and a happy smile on his withered lips. 

In the early morning of the day after Christmas, the harbor- 
master strode into the silent room with a heavy tread, and going 
up to the bedside, said in a gruff voice, “ Hello, old man, wake 
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up! Aren’t you through celebrating yet? Are you sick or drunk? 
The Albatross went on the rocks last night, and two men were 
drowned, I’m sorry for you, but I’m afraid you’ve lost your job. 
Come, get up,” and he shook the still form rudely. An instant 
later he fell back, awe-stricken, and beat a hasty retreat to his boat, 
muttering, “ Poor old fellow; and all alone! Too bad, too bad! 
We'll have hard work to find another like him.” 

Roger Byrne’s wanderings were over. Christmas morn had 
dawned for him on a celestial shore, where Mollie and Jamie were 
waiting for him, and where partings are no more forever. 





PEACE ON EARTH. 
BY ANNE STUART BAILEY. 


In shameless sin the world lay steeped, 
While Roman pride and Roman arms 
Held captive heart and brain. God 
Seemed forgot on His sad earth 
Where cruelty and hate and wrong 
And outcry of th’ oppressed long 
Made discord ’mongst the sons of men. 


But on the calm Judean hills 

While fell the tender pitying snow 
Upon the bare and scarred earth, 
The Babe Divine, in wondrous birth, 
Descended from His throne on high 
And hid from Justice’ sterner eye 

With mantle of His tender love 

The sinful deeds of warring men, 

And hushed the sounds of woe. 


And shall we now, O Prince of Peace, 

Our heritage of love forget? 

No! We will open wide our hearts 

To take Thee in, and show Thee forth 
To Thy redeemed this holy time. 

' Send down, we pray, Thy gift sublime 

That Peace on earth may reign once more. 











SOME CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF FEMININE 
EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 
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N recent years it has been more widely and generously 
Ny] recognized that the medieval convents provided 
Ri refuges of peace and tranquillity for women, 
j\ who, feeling themselves without a domestic vocation, 
found in these institutions the fullest opportunity for 
the satisfaction of the intellectual life as well as suitable surround- 
ings for the cultivation of the spiritual. Even with this newer, 
truer attitude of mind toward the religious orders of women of the 
Middle Ages, there remains, however, in the minds of some the 
feeling that the convents had, like every human institution, their 
period of efflorescence and then of decay; and that at the end of 
the thousand years of the Middle Ages they had become by an 
almost inevitable law of human history outworn relics of a previous 
state of evolution which had now to be abandoned if further 
progress was to be made. 

According to this assumption the convents of the fifteenth cen- 
tury were to a great extent merely homes of idleness in which 
women who feared to face the problems of life, or who having 
faced them had failed, took refuge for the rest of their days within 
monastic walls. For those who hold such opinions the exhibit of 
the Plimpton collection of books and other objects relating to fem- 
inine education from 300 A. D. to our own time, and already dis- 
cussed in the November issue of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp, furnishes 
ample corrective. But before and after the Reformation, so- 
called, the convents continued to be the centres of influence among 
the best and most progressive women of every land; queens and 
noble women of high culture were deeply interested in them, often 
spent days and weeks within their walls, affiliated themselves with 
the sisterhoods, and showed a thorough appreciation of their work. 

This is very well illustrated by Vittoria Colonna’s relations to 
the convents of Rome and those of other parts of Italy. She has 
well been called the Saint of the Renaissance. She is one of the 
most charming women of history, “a woman to be proud of, un- 
touched by scandal, unspoiled by praise, incapable of any ungen- 
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‘erous action, unconvicted of one uncharitable word.” It is well 
known what an influence for good she exerted upon her time. To 
have influenced Michelangelo as deeply as she did, would of itself 
have been the proof of her high intelligence and lofty character. 
In her widowhood she spent much time in convents. Indeed, the 
Pope realizing how great her influence for good was, and fearing 
lest through grief for her husband she might enter a convent, forbade 
her reception without special permission. At her death she was 
buried in the habit of the Benedictines in the little convent grave- 
yard. There could be no greater tribute to the convents at that 
time than this, and at the same time no more complete demonstration 
of their high place and influence in the life of the time. 

Probably the most effective refutation of the opinion that in 
the Northern and Teutonic countries convent life had lost its pris- 
tine vigor, or failed to attract intellectual women, is the story 
of Charity Pirkheimer and her Convent of Poor Clares at Nurem- 
berg. They had been closely in touch with the development in the 
arts and the renewal of interest in literature which came during 
the century of the Renaissance in this little German town. Through 
Willibald Pirkheimer, her brother, Charity the Abbess was the per- 
sonal friend of Albrecht Diirer and many others who made Nurem- 
berg famous. I have told in my book on The Century of Columbus 
that when Conrad Celtes published his collection of the works of 
Roswitha, the nun dramatist of the tenth century, he presented one 
of the first copies of the book to Charity Pirkheimer, and in a 
eulogy written on that occasion lauds her as one of the glorious 
ornaments of the German fatherland. And yet she did not hesitate 
to suggest to him that some of his poems, of which he inclosed 
copies to her at the same time, were calculated to do more harm 
than good, and that he should lift his mind and poetry above the 
sensual to higher things. 

It was the convent thus happily ruled that fell under the dis- 
favor of the Reformation. The reformers who came to Nurem- 
berg forced the nuns to leave their convents, and drove them 
homeless upon the world. Some of Charity Pirkheimer’s letters 
describing her efforts to preserve their community life, and assure 
the happiness of the women that were with her, are sad indeed. 
Her efforts were of very little avail, or at least brought only a truce 
for atime. The property was valuable, and this represented another 
reason for the attempts to break up the convent. Her sister Clara 
and her niece Catrina, the daughter of Willibald, were with her, 
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and eventually succeeded her in turn as abbess, but the temper of 
the Reformation was entirely opposed to the happy retirement that 
these educated women’ found so suitable. If one wishes to see 
in brief the reason why interest in feminine education declined, and 
all opportunities for it gradually disappeared in the Protestant 
countries, it is only necessary to read aright the story of what 
happened at Nuremberg, and above all the letters and memoirs of 
Charity Pirkheimer. 

Further evidence of our present thesis, that feminine education 
flourished in the North as well as in the South through the con- 
ventual life, may be found in the history of the famous Monastery 
of Syon, the well-known cope from which (one of the greatest pieces 
of needlework in the world) is among the precious treasures of 
South Kensington Museum, London. Miss Mary Bateson, an As- 
sociate and Lecturer of Newnham, the college for women at Cam- 
bridge, edited some years ago the catalogue of the Library of Syon.? 
This gives a number of suggestive hints as to the intellectual inter- 
ests of English convents and of religious communities controlled by 
women at this time. Syon was what is known as a Brigittine 
Convent, belonging to an Order founded by St. Bridget of Sweden 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. The feature most 
interesting to the modern mind of these convents was that 
though there were monks and nuns living in separate houses 
in each of these institutions, the order was founded principally for 
women, the monks were added to give the nuns the spiritual help 
they needed, and the supreme government was vested in the abbess. 

According to the rule, these convents were obliged to give all 
their surplus income every year to the poor, and the abbess was 
strictly enjoined from building larger buildings than were neces- 
sary for the community. There was, however, one exception to 
these restraints. The abbey might have as many books for their 
library as were necessary for study, though there must be no ex- 
penditure on books merely for recreation purposes. 

As a consequence of this provision in the rules, at least two 
of these monasteries possessed libraries that are famous in the 
history of bibliography. One of these is Syon, of which we shall 
have more to say, and the other was the Motherhouse at Wadstena, 
or Vadstena, in Sweden, which had at the time of its suppression by 
the Reformers in 1540 “ one of the finest libraries of the North, its 


*Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery, Isleworth. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1898. 
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books being now scattered in the collections of Upsala, Stockholm, 
Skokloster and Linképing, where they may be recognized by their 
writing, binding and monastic class work ” (Bateson). 

Syon was founded in the early part of the fifteenth century 
when English interest in the Brigittine Order awoke, after King 
Henry IV.’s daughter Philippa went to Sweden to become the wife 
of Eric, King of Sweden, Norway and Denmark. A few years 
later Philippa visited for a second time Wadstena, one of the most 
important monasteries in Sweden, and promised to live there if 
she should become a widow. It was after this that in 1416 the 
foundation of the Church of Syon of the Monastery of St. Saviour 
and St. Bridget of Syon of the Order of St. Augustine was laid. 
At first it was near Twickenham, but the manor of Islesworth 
was given to the nuns in 1422, and the convent was transferred 
there. Some idea of the importance of Syon before its suppression 
may be gathered from the fact that Professor Thorold Rogers, in 
his History of Prices, drew many of the statistics for his study from 
the agricultural accounts of the monastery of Syon’s home farm. 

The catalogue of the Library of Syon, which was edited by 
Miss Bateson a few years ago, is one of the manuscripts of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. It shows very clearly how broad 
were the interests of the community, and furnishes many interest- 
ing details of the care and arrangement of libraries. The books 
were arranged in subject groups by the cataloguer, the groups 
being designated after the medizval custom by capital letters A to 
V. Miss Bateson in her introduction to the edition of her cata- 
logue says (p. vii.) : 


Generally speaking A includes Grammar and Classics (77 
volumes); B, Medicine, Astrology, a few Classics (55); C, 
Philosophy (46); D, Commentaries on the Sentences (128) ; E, 
Bibles and Concordances (75); F-I, Commentaries on the Old 
and New Testaments (232); K, History (65); L, Dictionaries 
(58); M, Lives of the Saints (121); N, Fathers (88); O, 
Devotional Tracts (98) ; P to S, chiefly Sermons, over 70 books 
in each class; T, Canon Law (104); V, Civil Law (21). The 
size of the volume does not determine its shelf; folios, quartos, 
and octavos are sometimes placed side by side. Space has been 
left for 1,465 volumes, and the titles of 1,421 have been entered. 
This, of course, by no meanis, represents the number of distinct 
works in the library, for some volumes contain many treatises 

’ which have been bound together to economize building space. 
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The library was evidently a working library, for a large propor- 
tion of the books are those prescribed in the various medizval uni- 
versity courses. There are indications that in all likelihood the Li- 
brary of Syon was used, like many other monastic libraries, as a 
lending library. If the value of the book were deposited anyone 
might draw out a volume from these libraries, or certain pledges 
might be left for them. 

Records are in existence of the gifts made to the library, and 
the names of donors are usually recorded in the catalogue. Two of 
the donors are Swedes, which shows that the sense of relationship 
between the Swedish and the English foundation was not lost. 
There are six women donors, among whom the Duchess of Clar- 
ence gave six volumes. One of the largest donors of printed books 
was Dr. Richard Reynolds, who had been a fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and who was hanged for denying the Royal 
Supremacy in 1535. His name occurs as a donor no less than 
ninety-four times. 

The question of what became of all these books at the time of 
the dissolution of the monastery, must ever remain a mystery. 
Only six of the books have as yet been identified as in English 
libraries. Bishop John Bale has told in general the story of what 
became of these books in his preface to Leland’s New Year’s Gift 
to Henry VIII. in 1549. Bishop Bale was an enthusiastic advocate 
of the Reformation, and helped in the suppression of the mon- 
asteries, but he cannot repress his regret and indignation over 
what became of the monastic books. 


Never had we been offended for the loss of our libraries, 
being so many in number and in so desolate places for the more 
part, if the chief monuments and most notable works of our 
excellent writers had been reserved. If there had been in every 
shire of England but one solemn library to the preservation of 
those noble works and preferment of good learnings in our 
posterity, it had been yet somewhat. But, to destroy all with- 
out consideration, a great number of them which purchased 
those superstitious mansions reserved of those library books 
ivewet some to scour their candlesticks, and some to rub their 
boots. Some they sold to the grocers and soap-sellers, and 
some over sea to the bookbinders, not in small number, but 
at times whole ships full, to the wondering of the foreign 
nations. Yea, the universities of this realm are not all clear 
in this detestable fact. But cursed is (he) which seeketh to be 
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fed with such ungodly gains and so deeply shameth his natural 
country. I know a merchant man, which shall at this time be 
nameless, that bought the contents of two noble libraries for 
forty shillings’ price, a shame it is to be spoken. This stuff 
hath he occupied in the stead of gray paper by the space of 
more than these ten years, and yet he hath store enough for as 
many years to come. I judge this to be true, and utter it with 
heaviness, that neither the Britains under the Romans and 
Saxons, nor yet the English people under the Danes and Nor- 
mans, had ever such damage of their learned monuments as we 
have seen in our time. 


Such was the Reformation’s gift to education. 

And so the Library of the Monastery of Syon disappeared as 
did many others. A few were saved, but they are almost as 
nothing compared to the immense number that were lost. It is 
because of this enormous destruction of the records of the culture 
of the later Middle Ages that there grew the impression of the 
absence of interests that would have been vouched for so clearly 
had these libraries been preserved. As it is, the records that are 
now being unearthed, scanty as they are, furnish abundant proof 
of the old-time monastic, intellectual interests. The catalogue 
of the Library at Syon is probably that of the monks rather than 
of the nuns, though we know from some of the rules that the 
Sisters also had a library, and we know from the tradition estab- 
lished at Wadstena, the motherhouse of the order, that the nuns’ 
library was likely to have been even more valuable than that of 


_the monks. We know that there was a second library at Syon, 


for it is reported that the librarian of the nuns’ library was held 
responsible for the prayers for donors of books in her keeping. 
It seems that it was the custom for donors to ask that certain prayers 
should be said for them in return for their gifts of books, and the 
librarian had charge of securing these prayers regularly or else 
saying them herself. 

It was from Syon that, as Wynkyn de Worde tells us, he 
obtained the manuscript from which he printed The Dialogues and 
Revelations of the New Seraphical Spouse of Christ, St. Catherine 
of Siena. The expenses of publishing this book which, in that 
early day of printing, were very great, were borne by “a right 
worshipful and devout gentleman, Master Richard Sutton, Esq., 
Steward of the Holy Monastery of Syon.” Master Sutton seems 
to have been one of the special benefactors of education in his time, 
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for, as noted by Miss Bateson, he was one of the founders of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and made a series of donations to Syon 
in his will. 

The story of Lady Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond 
and Derby, who died just at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
also proves beyond question the interest of the women of that time 
in scholarship and of their wise patronage of education. One of 
the great women of history, Lady Margaret, was instrumental in 
bringing to an end the disastrous Wars of the Roses. Her son, the 
head of the Lancastrian party, became King Henry VII. At his 
mother’s advice he married Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward 
IV., the head of the Yorkists, and this put an end to the civil wars 
that had been ruining England’s efforts for good in every line. 

Lady Margaret was famous for her private charities and her 
benevolence to religious houses. Few women had as much oppor- 
tunity as she to know exactly what the monasteries and convents 
of England were doing during the generation just before their 
dissolution. A munificent patron of learning, she established 
“readerships ” or, as they are now called, “ The Lady Margaret 
Professorships ” in Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge; refounded 
Christ’s College for a master, twelve fellows and forty-seven schol- 
ars, and established St. John’s College, Cambridge, in place of the 
ancient foundation of St. John’s Hospital. By provision in her 
will, she made a foundation for the endowment of a college for a 
master and fifty scholars. It was she who invited Erasmus to 
England, guaranteeing his expenses. What is of special interest 
for us here is that she was particularly beneficent toward the con- 
vents, having had herself enrolled as a sister in a number of 
houses, so as to be able to help them in any way that she could. 
Besides, in her own establishment, she provided for the education 
of numbers of young men and young women. She made a series 
of translations, was a patron of Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde, and 
one of the most important factors in the Renaissance in England. 

After Lady Margaret Beaufort, the three most significant 
influences in feminine education in England at the time of the Ren- 
aissance, are represented in Mr. Plimpton’s collection by portraits 
of three great women in the direct line in one family whose names 
are not always associated with educational institutions and their 
encouragement, though they eminently deserve such an honor. 
Quite contrary to the opinion usually held in English-speaking 
countries as regards education, and above all feminine education in 
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Spain at this time, these influences were all Spanish in origin. 
They are Isabella the Catholic of Spain, Queen Catherine of Aragon, 
her daughter, the Consort of Henry VIII., and Mary Tudor, Queen 
of England, Isabella’s granddaughter. Isabella herself has re- 
ceived her proper meed of recognition as a distinct influence in 
feminine education only in recent years. At least, in English- 
speaking countries, it is only since Prescott’s magnificent 
panegyric of her that her surpassing worth in this regard 
has been recognized. Recent historical research has emphasized 
how much she accomplished for feminine education in Spain, and 
how much her influence meant for her daughter, Queen Catherine 
of Aragon, and the corresponding influence that she came to exert 
in England. 

Isabella herself not having had the opportunities for the higher 
education when she was younger, sat on the benches with her own 
children in order to study the classics, and by so doing set an 
example that was widely followed in the Spain of her time, and the 
force of which was felt before long in other countries. Prescott 
declares that “ female education in Isabella’s day embraced a wider 
compass of erudition in reference to the ancient languages than is 
common at present.” That rather solemn statement looks almost 
humorous when one realizes how few and maimed were the oppor- 
tunities for higher feminine education in Prescott’s day. 

It has been too much the custom to think of the women of the 
Renaissance and their fine opportunities for intellectual develop- 
ment as limited to Italy or to the Latin countries. The English 
ladies of the century from 1450 to 1550 (as I have brought out in 
my Century of Columbus), not only shared fully in educational op- 
portunities, but knew how to take advantage of them to the best 
possible benefit of themselves and their time. Lady Jane Grey, 
Margaret More, Mary, Queen of Scots, though of course her edu- 
cation was French and not English, and Queen Elizabeth herself 
are striking examples of this. Erasmus thought that the girls of 
the More family were as finely educated as any students that he met 
anywhere in Europe. 

But a change came over Europe everywhere with regard to 
feminine education immediately after the so-called Reformation. 
As Mrs. Putnam has emphasized, “ Luther had a thoroughly Mo- 
hammedan notion of woman’s status—only as a wife and mother 
had she a right to exist. Her education became a matter of no 
importance and virtually ceased.” I need only mention the names 
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of such other reformers as Knox or Calvin, or that greatest reformer 
of them all, King Henry VIII., to make it clear that a movement 
in which they were prominent factors could scarcely do much -for 
the uplift of women and, above all, for feminine education. As a 
consequence decadence in this department at once becomes marked. 
Even Fuller, the English Divine of the seventeenth century, cannot 
help but bewail, though he dislikes convents and cannot conceal that 
dislike even in the midst of his praise, the fact that these schools 
of religious women no longer existed. He wrote: “ Yea, give me 
leave to say if such feminine foundations had still continued, 
happily the weaker sex besides the avoiding modern inconveniences 
might be heightened to a higher perfection than hitherto hath been 
obtained.” 

The eighteenth century marked the lowest ebb in feminine 
education. This is not surprising, once we realize that the latter 
half of the eighteenth century represents a great descent in nearly 
every form of intellectual organization and humanitarian purpose. 
Newman thought there was less teaching done at Oxford about the 
middle of that century than at any time in its history. Winckel- 
mann, at the end of the eighteenth century, had to have his-pupils 
write out their texts of Plato when he wanted them to study that 
author, because no edition had been printed for two centuries in 
Germany. This is also the time when the sick were unattended; the 
insane were abused, and the poor neglected. The reason for this 
was that the government had taken over education and charity. 
It had taken from the management of women hospitals and asylums, 
and schools for the education of women. Decadence set in very 
swiftly, and soon reached a point where a reaction had to come. 

Doubtless one of the surprises of the Plimpton exhibit for some 
will be the picture of the Ursuline Convent in Quebec, so long 
antedating organized efforts for feminine education in this country, 
and emphasizing the fact that the Indiaris were cared for in this 
regard as well as the whites. Simple though it is, it is a striking 
symbol that should be a landmark in history. It is not generally 
realized that the French and Spanish took ever so much better care 
than did the English of the native Indians. As a consequence there 
are more Indians alive in South America to-day than there were 
when Columbus landed. This has greatly added to the complexity 
of the problem of governing these countries, but we have simplified 
ours by obliterating the Indian and putting an enduring stigma 
on our history. 
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The fact that this Ursuline Convent was burned down twice 
within the first couple of decades after its erection, and yet was so 
faithfully rebuilt each time larger and better than before in spite 
of the difficulties and the hardships of the colonists, shows how 
determined were the French settlers to provide education for their 
girls. These pictures open up the vista of the story of the Ursu- 
lines in education, a most important chapter in the history of 
feminine education. Just as the Renaissance was closing, a little 
woman in Desenzano in Italy was tempted by the reawakening of 
the intellectual life around her to provide education for young girls. 
She began very simply by opening a school. She succeeded so 
admirably that she was invited to Brescia, and further developed 
her good work there. A little later, while on a visit to Rome in 
the interest of her work, she was pressed to stay there by the 
Pope, but hesitated about seeking this larger field until her efforts 
had ‘been more thoroughly consolidated. She asked to be allowed 
to go back to Brescia and continue her work there. This was 
Angela de Merici, who afterwards came to be known as St. Angela, 
the founder of the Ursulines. 

The Ursulines at Quebec, early in the seventeenth century, 
were just one example of the great Catholic tradition. When they 
came to Canada they were doing only what their sisters had done 
in the preceding century in going even as far as China, and when 
the little band of Ursulines came to New Orleans about 1725 and 
opened the first hospital in what is now the United States, they were 
following the same age-old tradition. In our time the Ursulines 
have been with the Indian in the Rocky Mountains in the early 
days before the American cities grew up there, and they are now 
in Alaska, everywhere doing educational and social work of the 
highest importance, and bringing to bear that most precious of in- 
fluences, woman’s gentle purity and the reverence it so meritably 
evokes among men. The Ursulines have spread all over the United 
States; besides their academies, they have also their colleges, and 
are succeeding admirably in even the very latest phases of feminine 
education. 

Their first experience in the Eastern part of the United States 
was not very encouraging. They founded a house at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, not far from Boston, indeed within sight of the 
battlefield of Bunker Hill. In spite of this contiguity to a scene 
that should bring the security of liberty, the convent was burned by 
a bigoted mob determined to wipe out “the home of superstition 
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and ignorance.” Institutions for the education of girls in New 
England were only too few, but the prejudices aroused would not 
allow Catholics to take up any such good work. That was in 1835. 
Within the next twenty years another convent of the Ursulines was 
burned in Philadelphia, and threats were made that still further 
burnings would take place if the nuns would not give up their work. 

It might be well for Protestants, who have lost this bigotry 
and who lament the stigma cast by it upon the American people, 
to realize that at the present time in certain parts of the South and 
West, where some know no more about nuns and convents than did 
the fanatics in New England in the thirties or those in Philadel- 
phia in the fifties, the same false appeal to prejudice against the 
nuns is being used. There should surely be wide interest at the 
present time that no further incidents of this kind are allowed to 
blacken the course of American history. 

In their preface to The Cambridge Modern History the editors 
make use of an expression which I frequently quote, but which I 
think cannot be too often brought to the attention of those. interested 
in history as it is now being written. They said: “ Great additions 
have of late been made to our knowledge of the past; the long 
conspiracy against the revelation of truth has gradually given way, 
and competing historians all over the civilized world have been 
zealous to take advantage of the change.” Nowhere in history that 
I know is the truth of that expression more manifest than with 
regard to the story of woman’s place and influence in the intellectual, 
social and humanitarian life of the past. The Plimpton exhibit, by 
calling attention to some of the chapters in the history of old-time 
feminine education, should be enlightening. It may be said that 
the real history of woman under Christianity is only just beginning 
to be written. It is indeed time, as the editors of The Cambridge 
Modern History suggest, “to discard conventional history,” and 
though “ultimate history cannot be obtained in this generation ” 
yet at least a much nearer approximation to it than has been familiar 
in even the recent past can be secured without difficulty. 























“MANE, NOBISCUM, DOMINE!” 


BY AN URSULINE NUN. 
(On the Occasion of a Fellow Ursuline’s Diamond Jubilee.) 


Stay with me, Lord, my soul hath need of Thee 
At close of day, 

The evening shades now gently fall on me, 

Ah! how Thy wondrous love hath followed me 
Upon life’s way! 


My heart is full when I look back, and trace 
The path I’ve trod; 

The days of bliss, the years of saving grace, 

A life spent in Thine Own abiding place, 
This “ House of God.” 


Let me confide unto Thy Heart to-day 
What fills mine own. 

How can I tell Thee all that I would say? 

My debt that I can never hope to pay 
With years has grown. 


In early youth, ere life had left its stain, 

I heard Thy call, 
And, gazing upwards, caught Thy voice again, 
Bidding me follow closer in Thy train, 

And give Thee all. 


For Thou hadst blesséd work to me assigned, 
Within Thy Fold: 
Wayward souls in bondage sweet to bind; 
Erring ones to seek out and to find; 
A harvest gold! 


Hearts to adorn for Thy “ First-Visit ” blest, 
In Gift Divine; 

Souls to lead onward in their ardent quest, 

Who sought to give Thee of their lives the best 
By vow sublime. 











“MANE, NOBISCUM, DOMINE!” 


But now, the evening shadows soft and gray 
Fall round my feet 

With tender mercy Thou hast judged my day, 

Oh! while Thy grace upheld me in the way 
Thy yoke was sweet! 


“Thy portion of the harvest field is sown;” 

I hear Thee say: 
“Others must bear the burden thou hast borne; 
Come thou aside and rest with Me alone; 

Thou hast toil’d all day. 


For I would spend the eventide with thee 
And whisper low 

Secrets divine; come closer unto Me, 

That on thy heart My love in torrents free 
May overflow.” 


Ah! blessed eventide of life so fair, 

When toil is o’er, 
And far removed from turmoil and from care 
With fearless trust, into Thy list’ning ear 

My hopes I pour! 


Yes, stay, sweet Lord, and shed Thy evening dew 
Upon my soul, 

As, day by day, the veil now wearing thro’ 

My straining eyes behold with clearer view 
The longed-for goal. 


Not in my works do I my sure hope place, 
But in Thy love, 
Which yearns to fold me in Its sweet embrace 
And to reveal the beauty of Thy Face 
In Heaven above. 


And so, with love, I fix my gaze on Thee, 
Who lov’dst me first 

And in Thy tender love didst deign to be 

Even my Spouse. O! Lord my God, for Thee 
My soul doth thirst! 





[Dec., 














WHITE EAGLE. 
BY L. P. DECONDUN. 
XIII. 


In FrANcE Stitt. August 29, 1913. 
UR train has just left Amiens, my Reginald, and hardly 
now can I bring myself to take my pencil. As not 
only the parting with our friends has been a real pain, 
but the thought of my returning to England without you 
GR —G|_ is still very bitter. However, I do not wish to dwell 
on this; there is nothing for it but resignation, and I 
had better retrace for you our last days in Paris. A hurried line will 
have told you before this, how, yesterday, a telegram from Joan, stat- 
ing that your mother had a sharp attack of the heart, forced us 
to hurriedly pack our boxes. A second wire this morning told us that 
immediate danger seemed averted, but neither Nancy nor I cared to 
leave Joan alone in these circumstances. We only forwarded the re- 
assuring news to Max, telling him he was not needed immediately, 
and we left Paris by the twelve o’clock train. 

I cannot tell you how sorry I felt when parting from Madame 
Stablewska. There is so much thoughtful kindness and charm in her 
silent ways. Helena, Maryfia and the Prince came to the station and 
saw to all our comforts, staying to the last minute. Dear little Helena! 
She and Nancy had got on so admirably together. As for Maryiia, 
she was the last to shake hands with us; but though her cheerful smile 
did not desert her lips, I saw them tremble just a little, once or 
twice, and her parting glance was undeniably misty. 

When we had steamed out of the gloomy North Station, after 
waving our handkerchiefs to those dear people, and when Nancy and 
I had regained our respective corners, we looked up simultaneously 
and smiled. But, Rex, it was a very shameful smile, as both our 
cheeks were wet with tears. 

“Well! I could not help it,” stated Nancy resolutely. “I have 
grown quite fond of them.” 

“You don’t suppose I am blaming you,” I asked; “ because, you 
know, I am as bad as you are.” 

Which made her laugh outright. 

“ Erin, the tear and the smile!” she quoted half in fun. 

But “ facts are facts” as Joan likes to say, and it was true that 
this long visit to Paris, in the intimacy of people walking so entirely 
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out of the beaten track, and who were at the same time so unaffectedly 
modern and so vividly medieval proved a novel experience. Daily 
intercourse with men who can as easily wade, shoulder deep, in the 
intricacies of the law, as soar to the higher altitude of prayer; with 
women who would again with the same equanimity handle a fortune 
and earn the poorest of livings, toy with a cigarette and exchange the 
weight of jewels for the black veil of a nun, had lifted our whole be- 
ing into a more rarified atmosphere. “But i#'was not our fate to move 
any longer in it. As for me, I felt of a smaller race, aiming at 
minor deeds, fighing not with giants but with petty misunderstandings 
and suspicions, carrying a cross indeed, but a well-lined and padded 
one! My own Rex, face to face with our friends and my conscience 
I felt as would a common sparrow before caged eagles. 

Oh! dear, what bumping. It is becoming more and more impossi- 
ble to write; we are swaying so abominably at every curve! There 
again! Well! I must stop. Oh! if it was only towards you I was 
going at such a pace! 

In My Beproom. September 3, 1913. 

Yes, my Rex, this is where I am now, taking up again the 
penciled sheet I had begun, and I have many things to say. I need 
not inform you that we arrived safe and sound, since I am here writ- 
ing, but if you knew how empty and lonely (in spite of the welcome 
of kind little Dubois) I found our dear Chelsea home without its master! 
It was lit up, full of flowers, and looking cosy enough. Nancy stayed 
with me because she also intended coming to C—— the next day; 
yet nothing could make up for your absence. Even padded crosses 
weigh heavily sometimes, sweetheart. 

Nancy and I dined alone; then she rang up her father on the tele- 
phone and after him Doctor Pemberton, as we wanted to know his 
exact opinion of your mother’s illness. So far as I can judge by what 
he said, it may not be at all anything fatal. He finds that her heart 
has been greatly weakened by nervous strain, and some sort of worry 
which she will not acknowledge. There has been tension for a long 
period; and at her age it may mean mischief if she does not shake it 
off. He advises a change of scene and climate, and considers Lon- 
don bad for her, both because of its gloom and of its routine. This 
made me think that since you will not be coming for many months, 
and since Joan and Max must be brought back to their senses and a life 
ad deux, the best plan would be to persuade your mother to come 
abroad for the winter. Doctor Pemberton said it was the very thing 
he would recommend; and I could-see that, though Nancy will regret 
my absence, she looked grimly satisfied at the idea of a separation be- 
tween your mother and Joan. (You know as I do what is still at the 
back of her mind, even against the evidence.) But Doctor Pemberton 
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advised us not to rush to Devonshire as we had intended; merely to 
write, and go in a day or two. He also told us that your mother was 
up and that we were not to treat her as an invalid, but to be careful 
not to fatigue or worry her. The result of this is that we only 


arrived at C—— the day before yesterday, but I am not sure that, so 
far, we have much improved matters. However, here is the whole 
story. 


You will easily understand that after her first fright Joan had be- 
come gradually reassured; and as she had continued to expect us, 
her mind had been revolving on her private affairs. She knew that 
we had seen Max; she had received a rather pointed letter from me 
and also one from Nancy, and when she met us at the station with 
the car, there was, at the back of those brown eyes of hers, a tiny 
shadow with which I am thoroughly well acquainted. Of course it was 
eclipsed for a certain period by the pleasure of our meeting. Our 
drive to the cottage was an avalanche of questions with a limited 
number of answers, and our reception by your mother a true “ home 
coming.” But already on that first evening I was able to discern a little 
mist in the atmosphere, and a hazy outline of chevaux-defrise in Joan’s 
words and attitude. She was on the defensive, though neither Nancy 
nor I had yet made a sign. Her words were clipped, her smile slow, 
her eyelids often lowered, and I realized what a small chance a 
man like Max had against such weapons. Even I who broke through 
them so often disliked beginning the attack. Nevertheless I had made 
up my mind to leave her to Nancy for that day, and see how things 
would look the next morning. At dinner and after it I devoted my at- 
tention to your mother. 

Indeed I did not think she looked very badly. She was paler and 
a little thinner, but she seemed in good spirits. She spoke at dinner 
with her usual humor, and when afterwards she lay on the sofa near 
the drawing-room fire—the evenings are getting cool—she seemed to 
me just as charming as ever. I drew my chair as close to her as 
possible. 

“ Well,” she said, “tell me. I have heard your news in a general 
way, but I should like some details. Max wrote to me that he had 
had a very pleasant evening with you all a few days ago. Is the 
handsome Miss Lowinski still very bewitching? ” 

Placed as I was, I had a good view of Joan. I noticed that while 
listening to her sister a part of her attention wandered towards us. 
At Mrs. Camberwell’s question an ironical curve played around her 
mouth, and I felt it so unfair that it made me positively vicious. 

“Why!” I answered purposely, “ I never saw her more beautiful 
than she was that evening.” And I proceeded to describe her ap- 
pearance and gown to the very last tassel. 
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My next glance in Joan’s direction, showed me her face set as a 
mask and as hard as iron. Was Max right, or was it only that she 
had not forgiven Maryfia for having stood in her way a few weeks? 
Yet, why? since at the time she was informed of Millicent’s plan of 
campaign. Well! if she was not to hear enough home truths from 
Nancy, she would from me and before long. What sort of a life 
would she and Max have to face if she started with such bitterness 
and jealousy? 

Whether these swift thoughts showed in my expression I could 
not say; only when I met your mother’s eyes, I saw that she had been 
studying me. - But she went on leisurely. 

“T should have liked to see more of that girl; she was most at- 
tractive. What will she eventually do with herself I wonder.” 

“ Miss Lowinska will not stay long among us,” I replied in a dry 
voice (instinctively speaking at Joan). And I added: “ She is joining 
the ‘Adoration Réparatrice’ in Paris.” 

Your mother looked surprised. 

“ Soon?” she asked. 

“ Next week.” 

“Dear me! What a pity!” 

“Yes,” I said laughing; “ I was heathen enough to make the same 
remark. I know we should be glad to see our best blossoms picked 
for God’s Altar; but I am one of the mean people who cling to things 
selfishly. It takes such an effort to give away what we prize.” Of 
course I had no sooner said this than I realized the allusion, but 
if your mother noticed it she showed nothing; she merely changed the 
subject. 

It was the next morning that the first encounter took place be- 
tween Joan and me. As the invalid did not come down for breakfast 
we had it early; and directly afterwards I strolled out, as you may 
surmise, to have a quiet look at my roses. 

The day was perfect; the sea peaceful under a sheen of silvery 
blue; great gulls were sweeping the cloudless sky, uttering now and 
then a shrill cry of joy or warning; and in spite of troubles and 
worries, my spirits were rising under those unreasoned hopes created by 
a sunny morning. True, this broad sea was still stretched between us, 
but even months would pass and wear away; every tick of my watch, 
every wave breaking on the. shore were bringing you nearer and nearer 
to me. I was startled by a gull swooping so low over my head that 
the sun’s rays tipped it with gold, and when it rose higher and higher 
my thoughts flew to Maryfia. She too was opening her wings to 
rise nearer to God, and I felt suddenly very small and commonplace. 
But I received a lesson. A robin was hurrying across the path. Its 
sharp round eyes had seen some object of interest, and in a second it 
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had picked up from the edge of the grass a stiff, yellow wire- 
worm. 

“ Good little bird,” I murmured; “ saving my carnations!” And 
it struck me then that, since evidently we are not all meant to breast 
the clouds, some of us must be satisfied to save the carnations. 

It was rather dreamily that I pulled the garden gate behind 
me; but as I passed the sundial a wave of friendliness swept over 
my heart. My little basket, secateur and gloves had been laid there 
ready. Brown “knew” that my roses would be my first care. Dear, 
kind old man! Oh! Rex, how sweet it is to live in love and sympathy 
with our fellowmen! 

Now all this will tell you in what mood I was when I began 
thinning some of my rose bushes. My bed of Madame Chatenays, 
amongst others, had been exhausting itself with a crowd of buds, and 
my secateur was snapping busily when Joan’s voice made me turn. 

“Early at work,” she called out. “I thought I should have 
caught you spellbound with admiration.” 

“Oh, that is not enough for me,” I answered gaily; “though 
I must say this is a goodly show.” 

And my eyes ran delightedly from a mass of late but velvety 
crimson “‘ Fisher Holmes ” to a long narrow border where others inter- 
mingled their tones of gold, orange and vermilion. Tall arches hung 
with pure white blossoms, the soft primrose of “ Evergreen Gem,” and 
the rich coral of “ May Queen” blossoming a second time fitfully. 

“T suppose one can’t help admiring,” I conceded. 

“Unless one has exhausted one’s admiration on another object.” 

(Hark! to the far-off echo of the trumpet of war.) But I looked 
at Joan carelessly. ‘“ What is there to prevent me from delighting in 
my roses,” I inquired. 

“ Something more beautiful or more valuable of course.” 

“Tam not sure I understand.” 

“No?” (With a big mark of interrogation.) “I should have 
thought it an easy riddle.” 

“Is there any need to speak in riddles?” 

“Not if you don’t choose.” 

I stepped off the border and closed my secateur; then I looked 
Joan full in the face. (Between us, Rex dear, she was perfectly 
sweet in her white canvas dress and dainty little shoes. Her slight 
figure was as erect as a sword, her complexion slightly flushed, and her 
eyes brilliant with subdued opposition. She meant to pay me for 
the letter in which I had backed up Max and praised Maryfia.) 
“Very well!” I said calmly, “you are alluding to Miss Lowinska. 
May I ask you why?” 

She bit her lip viciously. ‘“ Because,” she replied with her chin 
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raised, “ it is not a reason, if you choose to suffer from an attack of 
‘Maryfia-itis,’ for spreading it to Max. There was no necessity for 
any of you to press him to join the Lowinskis in Paris.” 

“ And pray when did we do that?” 

“ He—he said you had advised him to leave London as soon as 
he could.” . 

This was true, in a sense; but not worth discussing. 

“And do you think,” I inquired, “that three days passed in 
Paris in the Lowinski’s vicinity was particularly bad for him.” 

“Three days! Did no one tell you that from the time we came 
here to C—— until Prince Lowinski and his daughter left London, we 
were scarcely able to get a glimpse of Max.” 

“Yes, I heard that. But may I ask you if you saw much more 
of him after the Prince had gone to Paris?” 

She colored slightly. 

“Very good,” I went on. “Don’t you think in that case that 
there might have been other motives for Max’s behavior. For my 
part I could point out two of them to you, if you wish.” 

She raised her eyebrows in an impertinent little way. “Could 
you really?” (Her tone was as sarcastic as she could make it.) I 
knew that I had now a free field to explain to her my mistake and 
my foolish policy; but I was also convinced that she needed a lesson 
before I consented to put the chief blame on myself. 

“My dear child,” I said coolly, lifting my basket at the turning 
of the path, and putting back my gloves and secateur into it, “the 
first explanation of Max’s dread of coming near you—” 

“Dread!” she repeated with a tiny sneer. “ What a lion I 
must be!” 

“An immaculate Persian kitten might be nearer the mark,” I 
interposed quietly. She flushed with angry pride, but she kept suffi- 
cient control to remark tranquilly: 

“Dread of a kitten’s claws! Poor thing!” 

I went on unmoved. ‘‘What Max dreads when coming near you 
is your present attitude, your cutting little words, your neat sugges- 
tions; and allow me to say, your perpetual suspicions of his motives.” 

“ Did he kindly tell you all this? ” 

“My dear Joan, there can be no necessity, since I have known 
you from your childhood. I am acquainted with every one of your 
peculiarities, and I also happen to know how much they hurt.” 

“When did I hurt you?” 

“Every time you tried to; only I never found pleasure in pub- 
lishing it.” 

I saw that she felt that thrust, but she can hold on like a little 
bull-terrier. So, when she had swallowed something in her throat, 
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and when I had resisted the temptation of slipping my arm through 
hers and forcing her to “make friends,” as the children say, she asked 
in the same quiet way: 

“Tf you don’t mind, I should like to hear the second excuse for 
Max’s repeated absence.” 

By this time we had reached ‘lie house; she drew one of the 
garden chairs and sat down; I remained facing her, leaning against 
the porch. 

“Certainly, but did Max ever give you a reason for it?” 

She looked away for a minute. 

“Yes; he told me once that he had thought it better to leave his 
mother and me as much as possible to ourselves, so that we should 
become closer friends.” 

“ And you did not believe it.” 

Her smile spoke volumes. 

“Would you have believed it yourself?” she asked. 

“Decidedly; I never have had any reason of doubting Max’s 
word.” 

“ Perhaps not; but suppose that excuse had been given to you by. 
Reginald.” 

“By Reginald!” (I looked at her with all my wifely pride, my 
darling.) “ Why! I would risk my life on a single one of his affirma- 
tions. I have never doubted Reginald in any thing.” 

“How idyllic!” she sneered softly. But she was going rather 
far; and I think the glance I gave her, warned her of it. 

“Well!” she said, “I did not believe Max.” The not cut out 
like a whip. 

“ You were wrong then,” I said, “as not only what he said was true, 
but the whole affair was a blunder and the blunderer was ‘myself.’ ” 

“You—! How—?” 

“It was I who fancied, rightly or not, that if you could be 
sufficiently thrown with Mrs. Camberwell to win her affections, all 
would be well. Once she would have become really fond of you, 
I thought there could have been no reason for jealousy among you 
three. But I had counted without my host, and I need not tell you 
how much I regret my interference and the havoc it has caused. Poor 
Max, it is for him I am most sorry!” 

For the moment Joan was dumb, but she was not conquered yet. 
Her eyes hardened like flint, though her lips trembled. 

“Do you think,” she asked very slowly (and I could see her 
hand shaking), “ do you think this ‘story’—or should I say (correcting 
herself affectedly) this ‘explanation’—is sufficient to mend matters.” 

This time there was no possibility of doubting it, Joan was trying 
to be offensive. I am aware that I should have shrugged my shoulders 
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and left her; but alas! my temper was rising also. So I looked down 
on her very sweetly, and said in the most exasperating of tones: 

“Don’t be rude, ‘little girl,’ it is not nice you know.” 

At this the floodgates of her wrath burst open, she cleared her 
throat and spoke. With subdued, ladylike words and manner, she said 
many things she had thought, and more that she had not. She gave in 
very clear language her latest opinion of me and of my actions. 
She explained without disguise with what sentiment she credited Miss 
Lowinska; she made similarly candid remarks on the original attitude 
of your mother towards her and towards Max. In fact this little 
speech was a masterpiece of oration. When she had done, she was 
white as paper, her brown eyes were black, and when she stood up 
her chair fell behind her. But she did not stay to pick it up, she 
went towards the door, crossed the hall and disappeared. 

As for me I stood where I was, practically dumbfounded. Since 
Joan was a girl of thirteen she had not come out in such effective 
colors. And while I was trying to gather my shattered ideas, some- 
thing brought my heart to my mouth. I had happened to look up, and 
there, at her open window, was your mother very pale and silent. 
Our eyes met, and I thought for an instant that the world must have 
gone topsy-turvy, she but said in her usual steady voice: 

“Do you mind coming to my room, Nemo?” 

I could only nod and obey. 

I found her in her armchair, near the window, and she not only 
looked paler, but much more fragile in the loose folds of her dressing 
gown. I wondered whether it was the grayish heliotrope of it or the 
creamy lace which made her look so ill. I sat on a low chair by her 
side, and took one of her hands. 

“Mother, dear!” I murmured, and could add nothing more be- 
cause the tears were choking me. I hid my face on her lap. 

She did not open her lips, but her other hand stroked my hair 
gently. 

“ Nemo,” she asked after a little while, “ would you object very 
much to leaving London for the winter?” 

“Oh!” I cried, lifting up a tear-stained face, “ why! I am longing 
to get away. Oh! mother do let us go, you and I!” 

“ Are you sure you will not regret it?” 

“More than sure. I came here on purpose to propose to you that 
very thing.” 

“Very well!” she said thoughtfully, “we can tell Joan that a 
change would be good for my health, and we can go as soon as Max 
comes home.” 

“ Max will be home in a week or ten days,” I answered; “I took 
the liberty to let him know that he would be wanted here.” 
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She did not speak at once, then she shook her head approvingly. 

“You are right. It is time for them to come definitely together 
and I must be out of their way.” 

“ Mother, dearest,” I pleaded, “ you must not trouble about any- 
thing Joan said. I made her so angry; it is my fault from start to 
finish.” 

“Your fault! But at least your intention was honest. No, the 
fault has been mine, and mine alone, from the beginning.” Her thin 
hands were holding mine. “Do you remember,” she continued, “a 
long talk we had in the spring, before Max’s marriage, in this very 
house.” 

“ Ye—es.” 

“ That evening, I hid nothing from you, and I firmly intended to 
act in all fairness afterwards.” 

“Which you did,” I said decisively. 

“Yes, for some time. You had proved such a comforting little 
confessor; then—” 

But this was a subject which I had decided to taboo for the 
future. I told her so quite frankly; and though she hesitated a few 
moments, she ended by smiling and giving in to me. 

“Nemo,” she said, after a pause, “ Joan must not know that I 
overheard her; she has the best of hearts, and she would have more 
regrets than all this is worth.” 

“ She will never know,” I answered quietly. 

There was another pause; she was gently twisting my opal ring 
round and round my finger. 

“Nemo,” she said again, “ what is there between you and me?” 

“ Reginald,” I suggested without a moment’s hesitation. 

She looked amused. Whatever absurdity she found in my reply 
brought some brightness to her face. 

“That’s foolish. What has Reginald to do with it? It would 
have been the same if he had never existed, and if we two had met in 
the wilderness of the Pampas.” 

I did not discuss the point; I was far too glad to see her cheering 
up a little. When later on I went downstairs, she was distinctly bet- 
ter, though she had decided to have luncheon in her room. She would 
join us before tea, she said. 

The lunch bell rang when I reached the hall where Nancy and 
Joan were waiting for me, sorting the letters just taken out of the 
post bag. Nancy, however, threw her correspondence on the table, 
and began to inquire where I had been hiding the whole morning; but 
she immediately noticed that something was wrong. 

“ What’s the matter?” she asked in a low voice. 

Joan, without a glance at us, had gone into the dining-room. 
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I shrugged my shoulders. “ Nothing much.” 

“ Broken a lance with the ‘Empress??” (You know her old nick- 
name for your mother.) 

“No, indeed,” I assured her (and I could not repress a smile at 
the idea). “If I broke a lance to-day, it was not in that quarter.” 

“Oh! I say! You don’t mean—?” And her eyes turned towards 
the dining-room door. 

“Yes; early this morning.” 

“You look as if you came out of it second best.” 

“Yes; limp.” 

“You?” 

“My dear, I was reduced to atoms. It gave me the impression of 
having run full tilt against a torpedo.” 

We both laughed without a sound. 

Joan was calling out lazily: “‘ Do you intend to come to luncheon 
or not?” 

So we went in; but the meal was a very tame affair. We three 
spoke of the remotest possible subjects; we were unusually amiable, 
and most polite to one another. Joan asked us if we had any message 
to the village; she was sending a maid with the pony, which put 
into Nancy’s head that she would love a ride if only she had brought 
a habit. Joan’s mare badly wanted some exercise; but how could 
Nancy fit in Joan’s clothes? Happily I remembered that an old riding- 
habit of mine had been left in a box in the lumber room, and with a 
few safety pins it might do. So “ Gypsy” was ordered for a quarter 
to three, and by then Nancy was fairly comfortable in her borrowed 
plumes. Gypsy, however, showed herself so anxious to spend her 
surplus energy when she was brought round, that she looked far too 
lively for comfort; even the coachman volunteered some advice. But 
Nancy only laughed. 

“ Nonsense, an Irishwoman is not afraid of a horse. There is no 
vice in Gypsy.” 

“©! dear no, Miss, only she’s fresh, you see, very fresh.” 

“ Well! Here goes,” said Nancy. 

And with scarcely any help she was in the saddle. She took her 
time and settled herself comfortably; then Austin stepped aside, and 
she was gone. We lost sight of her at the curve of the avenue; 
further on, mare and rider reappeared between the clumps of rhodo- 
dendrons ; Guy: were flying. 

“ Well! ma’am,” remarked Austin, unable to contain his feelings, 
“ what I do say is this: there’s not many ladies as can sit a horse the 
way Miss O’Dwyer can do it, and no mistake.” 

After this satisfactory conclusion he retired, and left Joan and 
me standing side by side, apparently looking before us, but in reality 
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aware of each other’s minutest movement. I did not feel any bitter- 
ness against her; still I had not sufficiently got over my experience 
of the morning to begin a conversation. She must have felt very 
much the same, as, precisely when I turned to the right towards the 
library, she gave a little dry cough and turned to the left towards the 
drawing-room. The absurdity of the thing could have made me smile 
or sigh. There we were, two full grown women, rehearsing a school- 
girl’s quarrel. How strangely one is led by habits and circumstances! 

From the library where I found the volume I wanted, I set out 
in search of a nice corner, secure from invasion. The summer-house 
seemed an ideal place. There I settled cosily, pushing my folding chair 
half in the shade, and I opened my book. My eyes went down the 
first page, then they went over it a second time, and then I gave it up. 
My mind would neither grasp nor follow any idea but its own. I felt 
weary and discontented. Under my dignified attitude, I began to fear 
that I was a humbug; and I was not blind to the fact that side by 
side with my just reproof of Joan’s conduct, was the mean advantage 
I had taken of my knowledge of her. Would she have given way to 
that white heat of passion, if I had not let fall an inflammable drop of 
mockery on the most sensitive part of her pride? It was unlikely. 
Well! my prolonged meditations may have been wholesome, but they 
were not pleasant, and yet, when after some time I heard steps com- 
ing on the gravel walk, I sighed with impatience. I objected to being 
disturbed, though I realized that the afternoon was slipping away. 
For a minute the sound ceased—whoever was coming was walking on 
the grass; then a shadow passed swiftly between the sunlight and my 
chair, two soft arms slipped round my neck from behind, and a warm 
cheek was pressed against my own. 

“ Nemo! I was horrid! Say you forgive me!” 

But I could not speak. My own little Joan! How dear she could 
be! How much more honest and generous than I was! 

“Please, Nemo, do! I feel so wretched.” 

I caught one of the small hands, disengaged myself and drew 
the culprit forward. She slipped on her knees, one of her arms still 
around my neck, her face near mine. I held her there, for a few 
instants, my eyes plunging right through hers. 

“My darling,” I said at last, “ we have both to forgive. I was 
cruel to you.” 

But she repeated doggedly: “I was horrid, horrid! You must 
say that you forgive me.” 

So I bent forward and lovingly pressed the warm sweet lips, and 
peace was restored; but she would not stand up. 

“No, you must leave me here. I have more to tell you. Do 
you—do you know why I wanted to send somebody to the village?” 
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“ How could I?” . 

“It was to take a telegram.” 

I waited. Her color deepened. 

“ Nemo, I—I wired to Max. I did it, because—because I knew 
you were right.” 

It is unnecessary to tell you, Rex dear, how glad the news made 
me, and I told her so. And we went on talking in the old, confidential, 
friendly way until every shadow was removed and every wound quite 
healed. When the tea bell rang and called us to the house, we came 
face to face with Nancy who had left the mare in the stable yard. 
I do not know what remark she intended to make, but when she caught 
sight of Joan’s beaming smile (and of mine, I suppose), she raised her 
eyebrows in a rather eloquent manner. 

“Oh! I say,” she exclaimed, “ fine weather at last! I am thank- 
ful! If you knew what a pair of wet blankets the two of you can 
be! But never mind, my speech will keep and Mrs. Camberwell is 
waiting for us. Nemo, I will make restitution of what remains of 
your habit after tea, if you will allow me to keep it until then.” 

When we three filed into the drawing-room, I caught your 
mother’s eyes rapidly questioning our faces, but she made no com- 
ment; and I can assure you that no one would have guessed from 
her manner what she had heard, felt and decided that morning. 

“ Now,” said Nancy, as Joan approached the tea table, “ don’t tell 
me that I brought nothing from my excursion; here are both letters 
and parcels. One for you, Nemo.” 

“ And one for you,” I replied, pushing a small box towards her. 

She opened it at once; it contained a bangle of dull gold, and a 
note which curiosity made her unfold first. 


My Dear Nancy: If Nemo has not yet confided to you some- 
thing of my immediate projects, tell her that she has full permission 
to do so. In any case I hope that you will keep the enclosed as a re- 
membrance of this summer, of your friendly help in our difficulties and 
of my sincere affection. MaryYNa., 

P. S—As I do not suppose you have learned Polish since we parted, 
I must add that, roughly translated, the motto on the bangle means: 
“May you sail under the guidance of Jesus Christ!—Niech bedzie 
pochwalony Jezus Chrystus—and the only value of the trinket is in 
‘the wish’ which goes with it.” 


I fancy that Nancy was very pleased, but also intensely surprised ; 
she examined the bracelet in silence then handed it to Joan, who praised 
it loudly. 

I was still hold‘“e¢ my parcel. 

“ Why don’t you open yours?” they asked. 

Of course I did, and it contained, oh, Rex! such a beauty! 
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An antique jewel of rare workmanship, curiously set with precious 
stones. A “silver eagle with spread wings armed and crowned with 
gold.” With it was also a letter. 


My Own Dear Nemo: Twice I was tempted to fasten on your 
evening gown the “ White Eagle” of Poland; but, as I have told you, 
my father objects, on principle, to the rousing of either antagonism or 
uncontrolled partisanship, even among our servants. We still need be 
prudent, even in Paris—perhaps specially in Paris. Where you are now, 
it is different; the white glory of my country can shine from your 
breast without gathering storms and hatred; so let it be there very, 
very often for my sake. 

I would not send it to you if it had not been so dear to me. It is 
truly ancient. Old family traditions report it as having belonged to 
Casimir the Great who died in 1370. For some time it was in the 
possession of Kosciuszko, but it was handed back to my mother’s 
family. If you do not happen to know who Kosciuszko was, you must 
take the trouble to read Polish history. Shall I tell Helena to send 
you a short one in twenty-two volumes? 

My dear little friend, how I have enjoyed puzzling, frightening, teas- 
ing and loving you! Now, you will have a truce; but mind you, I shall 
begin all over again when we meet in heaven! 

Ever yours, MaryNa., 


I think my voice was shaky when I ended, but I affected to cough 
in a detached manner, while practical Joan—in her sweetest mood— 
had already pulled down a volume of references. 

“ Here we are,” she called out gaily: “ Kosciuszko! ” 

“ Kosciuszko, one of the greatest of Polish patriots who attempted 
to save the independence of Poland in 1794, was severely wounded and 
taken prisoner after a glorious struggle. Buried with the kings of Po- 
land in the famous Cathedral of Cracow.” 

In the meantime, the Eagle had passed from Nancy to your 
mother, and from your mother to me again. 

“It is a magnificent piece of work,” she had remarked, placing 
it in my hand. “ Altogether, I should say that it is worth a small 
fortune.” ‘ 

I gazed at the wonderful thing with a kind of awe; then by a 
trick of memory the pure sky of the morning was mirrored in my 
mind. I saw the seagulls describing their wide circles; and, with the 
noise of powerful, flapping wings, a great snowy bird shooting above 
them and losing itself into immensity. 

“Yes, a White Eagle,” I unconsciously murmured. 

Nancy, who was holding a cup towards me, glanced up quizzi- 
cally. “ Of course,” she said, “ what else?” ; 

But I was not thinking of the jewel, only of another “ White 
Eagle” who in the silence of the cloister was already rising towards 
mysterious heights to gaze in faith and love on the “ Sun of Justice.” 
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XIV. 
CHELSEA, September, 1913. 

Am I dreaming, my own Rex, and shall I wake presently from a tor- 
turing nightmare? Are you really summoning me to you, because an 
“entire” year, a “ second” year at least, must lapse before your return 
to England, and not a few months as your previous letter had sug- 
gested. Yes, this stiff white paper, these odd capitals I know so 
well, these burning lines searing my brain are real enough: 


aS: Prepare yourself for good news. I am not going to stay with- 
out you a day longer than can be helped, and since I cannot go to you, 
I have made arrangements for you to come to me. I have bought a 
perfect little gem of a house with a garden, which you may turn into 
a paradise of roses. I have now some experienced men with me, and 
I shall not have to leave Sydney, except for short periods. There are 
some nice people here who will thoroughly appreciate you, but the whole 
point is this: I think it quite safe now for you to come, and I need you 
ten times as much as you want me. If you think this cannot be true, and 
that it is an insult to your loving heart, well, come and see...... I feel 
absurdly like a boy again, writing all this nonsense; but I am so wildly 
happy, I could tread on air...... Things are quite simple if you come 
by the long sea route. You can start by the Medic, reaching the Cape 
on the tenth of October, Albany the twenty-fifth, and Sydney the tenth of 
November. There, you need not trouble any more. J will do all the 


Oh, Rex! what answer can I make under the circumstances? How 
can I bring myself to set aside such a prospect, yet, how can I possibly 
leave your mother? If you yourself were ill, it would be different; 
nothing or no one should keep me from you; but such is not the 
case. And your mother is my mother, and your duty to her is my 
own. There is not a loophole anywhere; as now she would never 
allow Joan to take my place and to be once more parted from Max. 

Two days before I left C—— she had another slight attack; she 
is not much weaker, but the doctor said we could scarcely expect 
serious improvement in less than a year, and in a strange way she 
who was so strong, so independent, clings to me. Doctor Pemberton 
insists on her starting at once; our boxes are packed, and she is to 
arrive in London this evening. 

My Reginald, could I ever have dreamed that I should have to 
crush voluntarily the dearest wish of both our hearts! I can see you 
opening my letter, a loving light in your eyes, your hopes high—as you 
know well what you are to me—and then, reading, reading— 


Same day, six o’clock. 
My dear Rex, I threw my pen away this afternoon, as courage 
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utterly failed me, and I broke down. I don’t know how long it lasted, 
but when I began to think clearly again I felt that I could find only 
one place of peace and refuge. I looked for a hat and coat, and 
started at a good pace along the embankment towards Beaufort Street. 
I did not reason, I did not argue, I walked straight there in a dull, 
dumb way as a wounded animal running for shelter. But when I 
turned in at the door of the little chapel a lay Sister was coming out 
who happened to know me. 

“Oh! Mrs. Camberwell,” she exclaimed pleasantly, “‘ we were be- 
ginning to fear you had gone without having a minute to call on 
Sister Michel. She was speaking of you this very morning. I hope 
your dear patient is not worse.” 

I said that she was not, and that I would see Sister Michel after 
Benediction. : 

“Well!” remarked the lay Sister dubiously, “I fancy it would 
be better if you saw her now, as she may be engaged the rest of the 
evening. Just come in for a minute, I will get her for you. Dear me! 
she was so anxious to show you what was in the parcel you brought 
us from Miss Lowinska. It will make the most beautiful set of vest- 
ments I have ever seen.” 

I went in and waited in the little parlor for Maryfia’s cousin. 
I soon heard the clinking of her beads along the passage, and when she 
opened the door, I stood up to greet her, but I could say nothing. 
Without any special reason, something caught in my throat, my eyes 
swam with tears, and I bit my lip fiercely to stop them. She saw it at 
a glance. However, she quietly came to me, made me sit down 
again, took my hand in hers and said quite simply: ‘“‘ Don’t speak; 
take your time; neither of us need be in a hurry.” 

And as I stammered somehow that I was sorry for making such 
an exhibition of myself she shook her head. 

“My dear child,” she said gently, “if we have to carry our 
crosses, we are not asked not to feel them. Our Lord fell three times 
under His Own.” 

I had not for one minute contemplated telling her anything, and 
yet, before I knew it, she had a full version of my disappointment and 
regrets and hesitation. 

“ You see,” I told you, “I am almost sure that my duty is to stay 
in Europe, but I have blundered so often! How do I know that I am 
not choosing the wrong path again?” 

“And even if you are,” she said calmly, “we are not asked 
to be ‘sages’ or ‘prophets,’ but to follow honestly the path our con- 
Science points out.” 

I looked at her with uncertainty. 

“Yes, but I don’t want to do more harm than good.” And what 
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I feel most is my husband’s disappointment. His heart is so set on my 
coming.” 

“T can understand it; but does it not strike you that you are 
crediting your husband with less generosity than you are showing 
yourself?” 

This took my breath away. 

Could it possibly be true? Had I indeed doubted you, my 
husband? If so, I would do it no more. 

I left Sister Michel in time to be at Benediction, and when 
I came out of the little white chapel, I had found the strength to cease 
looking behind. 

Thank God! neither of us has been taught the decalogue merely 
as ‘‘a fine bit of Eastern civilization.” Since your mother needs one 
of us, let it be so; only she must never know what it has cost us. 

I can add nothing; you know too well every single word I would 
write. This is my last letter before leaving London; I shall post 
it on my way to Kensington, as I want to know how your mother has 
stood the journey from C——. To-morrow we will reach Ostend in 
the evening, and I will send you a line from there. 

After that, I do not know; it will depend on circumstances, but 
you are well aware that my pen will seize on most of my free time to 
bring you my very heart. 

God bless and help you, my own beloved husband. The day of 
our reunion will be nearer every instant in spite of the weary months 
ahead; and after all do not let us forget: “God Who permits the 
wound will also heal it.” 


[THE END.] 
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IN GOD’S ARMY. No. 1. Commanders-in-Chief. By Rev. C. 
C. Martindale, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 35 cents 
net. 

This little volume consists of what may be called essays on 

St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier. Leaders in God’s armies, 

beneath the banner of our Captain, Christ, they certainly were, and 

truly inspiring is their example of utter devotedness. A previous 
knowledge of the facts of their lives is requisite, however, to the 
comprehension and enjoyment of these sketches. Given that, and 
the reader is borne on, fascinated by the enthusiasm of the writer 
and his single-minded attention to his point of view—In God’s 

Army. Study, penance, suffering, self-conquest, prayer—all and 

every energy is bent to one aim: conquest for God. As we be- 

come accustomed to the author’s style—peculiar to himself—speed- 
ing onward, mostly in the present tense as if describing a scene 
vividly enacted before him, we are captivated and absorbed. As 

a son of St. Ignatius, Father Martindale is proud of his father, but 

the love of his heart would seem to be St. Francis Xavier. 

The volume deserves a better make-up. Both paper and bind- 
ing are poor. 


OUR PALACE WONDERFUL, OR MAN’S PLACE IN VISIBLE 
CREATION. By Rev. Frederick A. Houck. Chicago: D. B. 
Hansen & Sons. 

The object of this little work on the glories of the visible 
universe is, as the author has pointed out in the introduction, to 
impress the reader with the necessity of a First Cause and Intelli- 
gent Centre of the universe. To this end he lays particular em- 
phasis on the argument from design, an argument which has by no 
means, as is sometimes intimated, lost its footing in the world of 
science. The marvelous mechanism and beauty, the perfect inter- 
relation and concurrence of all created forms, with particular 
reference to the astronomical and vegetable kingdoms, is illustrated 
and developed with a view to stimulating in the mind of the reader 
a profound wonder and awe in the creative and controlling power 
of God. 

The modest foreword of the author, which acknowledges his 
work as unpretentious, urges us to overlook certain faults of style 
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and diction, occasional ineffective repetitions and the inferior quality 
of the verse selected for illustration. 

The book is admirably adapted to the general reader: the 
language untechnical, the matter interesting and, with few excep- ) & 
tions, accurate and well presented. It cannot fail to arouse a 
thoughtful and intelligent interest in natural phenomena, and to 
give to this interest a proper impetus and direction. 


THE WORLD STORM AND BEYOND. By Edwin Davies Schoon- 
maker. New York: The Century Co. $2.00 net. 


According to this attempt to set forth the causes and the effects 
of the present war, Cesarism in Germany was forced to sustain 
itself by militarism, thus preparing the popular mind for war, which 
followed when growing population brought the need for territorial 
expansion. For Russia the war is the inevitable aftermath of the 
three great struggles in the past by which her foes halted her march 
toward the open sea and snatched from her the domination of the 
Balkans. And lastly the general cause, accounting for the utter 
failure of our civilization, is the fact that we have made “ efficiency,” 
not character, the end of education. 

As the result of the war, the author holds that Russia will 
hold the key of the future. The Slavic peoples, by nature truly 
democratic, will, he hopes, teach true democracy to the world. But 
Russia must be allowed access to the open sea; then only will she 
progress and escape militarism. In any event the European states 
must choose between peaceful federation and forced submission to 
Russian power. Socialism, now obscured for the moment, has not 
failed, but has rather been put in the way of greater advances. The 
same is true of “feminism.” The Church, not Socialism, has 
collapsed. Marriage laws must follow slavery and orthodoxy into 
oblivion; after the war will come “ poelogamy,” which means 
respect for the rights of others to do as they please in the matter of 
sex relations, and a replacing of law by education. 

Accurate enough in political history, in questions of religion, 
the Church or social problems, the book breathes an antagonism to 
orthodox Christianity, and partiality for Socialism (which it seems 
to identify with democracy). The calm assurance with which the 
author expounds his views on Christianity, the Church and mar- > 
riage would be amusing were the views themselves less offensive. 

He tries to be fair to the belligerents, but unfortunately makes little 
effort to be fair to the Catholic Church. 
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ROTULI ROBERTI GROSSETESTE EPISCOPI LINCOLNIEN- 
SIS A. D. MCCXXXV.-MCCLIII., NECNON ROTULUS HEN- 
RICI DE LEXINGTON EPISCOPI LINCOLNIENSIS A. D. 
MCCLIV.-MCCLIX. Edited by F. N. Davis, B.A.,B.Litt., 
Horncastle. Lincoln, England: The Lincoln Record Society. 
$3.75: 

A never-ending interest attaches to the life and career of Robert 
Grosseteste, the Bishop of Lincoln who lived in the troublous times 
of Henry III. He was at once a bishop and a reformer, a states- 
man and an ecclesiastic, the first mathematician and physicist of his 
age, and a precursor of the revival of classical learning; a warm 
defender of the Pope’s rights, and a firm resister of the abuses which 
grew up under their shadow. Very soon after his death he was 
regarded almost universally throughout England as a saint. The 
chroniclers tell of miracles at his tomb, and pilgrims visited it. 

The Rolls Series of publications have made it easy for the stu- 
dent to acquaint himself with the various sources of the history of 
the Middle Ages. Grosseteste’s letters have been edited by R. H. 
Luard for that series, and in the Monumenta Franciscana, Vol. L., 
edited by J. S. Brewer for the same series, much light is thrown 
upon Grosseteste’s work. These more recent publications enable 
the reader to correct the bias shown by Matthew Paris in his 
Chronicles. Several Lives have been written, of which the most 
impartial is that by Stevenson published in 1899. 

This new publication issued under the auspices of The Lincoln 
Record Society, contains the Rolls of the Diocese of Lincoln while 
it was under the rule of Grosseteste, from 1235 to 1253, and of 
Henry of Lexington, from 1254 to 1259. ‘There is a short intro- 
duction by the editor, the Rev. F. N. Davis, which indicates some of 
the chief points of interest. 

Specially worthy of mention is his reference to the subject of 
patronage. He points out that the rights of lay patrons which 
existed at that time arose entirely from the ownership of the land. 
Even a bishop’s right of patronage was due to his being the lord of 
amanor. Disputes were settled in the civil courts. For seven cen- 
turies the presentation to one of the benefices in what was then the 
diocese of Lincoln has been in the hands of Westminster Abbey. 
The bulk of the work is a record of the routine work of the diocese, 
being the institutions which took place to benefices. To the student 
of ecclesiastical history it is of value, as it enables him to gain 
an idea of the ecclesiastical government of the period, and to con- 
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trast it with that of the present time. A most complete index makes 
it possible to trace the presentations to the churches of the various 
cities and villages. It is not, however, a work for the general 
reader, but for those who wish to go back to original sources, and 
to form their own opinions from a first-hand survey of the state 
of things in the Middle Ages. While this work does not from the 
nature of the case give much information about Grosseteste per- 
sonally, still it indicates one of the activities of the man who, ac- 
cording to one of his opponents, was wont to cast thunderbolts 
which struck terror into the hearts of the monks and of the nuns 
of his diocese. 


FELIX O’DAY. By F. Hopkinson Smith. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 


This novel of New York is wholly characteristic of the popular 
author who died before its publication. Its scenes are laid in and 
around a part of the city now changed forever, but well remembered 
by those who knew New York twenty years ago. Mr. Smith’s love 
of the picturesque avails to create an interest that the rather hack- 
neyed story might not inspire of itself. The characters are such 
as he was wont to draw, clearly defined and readily understood. 
His readers will welcome those whom he now introduces, Kling, 
Kitty Cleary and especially Father Cruse. A word of appreciation 
is due from Catholics for the genial, respectful manner in which the 
last named is represented. 

Mr. Smith’s was that large public whose frank preference is 
for the romantic. If his work displayed none of the delicate shad- 
ings of the modern analysts, it was also free from their melancholy. 
His fiction abounded in cheerfulness, and that quality is not lacking 
in this, alas! his last novel. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. By Willa Sibert Cather. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.40 net. 


Although Miss Cather’s latest novel is also her best, it is not 
so by virtue of its central theme. This story of the realization of 
a girl’s ambition to be a great singer shows her as too self-centred 
to arouse any warmth of feeling for her; and the author’s methods 
are not sufficiently meticulous to gain a place for Thea Kronborg 
in the gallery of chefs-d’euvre by the masters of analysis. Our 
interest is less with her than with the people about her, especially in 
her years of childhood and youth in Moonstone, the little Colorado 
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town. Miss Cather is a close and sympathetic observer. The book 
has many characters, each of whom is a distinct personality, and 
Mrs. Kronborg, the hapless young lover, Ray Kennedy, and the odd, 
romantic, unattractive Tillie, become to us real people whom we 
like. The various scenes and incidents are graphically depicted. 
Exceptionally good is the epilogue, in which we are brought back to 
Moonstone to see Tillie living a glad, proud life on the triumphant 
career of her famous niece, who has finally severed all bonds of 
union with the place of her birth. 

Miss Cather’s manner is remarkably virile and effective. 
When her people speak it is because they have something to say; 
and she has a faculty for giving, without apparent effort, an un- 
expected turn to the commonplace that deprives it of that character. 
Her powers require the wider scope of some subject of broad human 
significance: with such an inspiration she could accomplish things 
not easily forgotten. 


THE WIDOW WOMAN. By Charles Lee. 

THE LORE OF THE WANDERER. By George Goodchild. 

PROPHETS, PRIESTS AND KINGS. By A. G. Gardiner. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. By George 
Gissing. 

THE WAR LORDS. By A. G. Gardiner. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 40 cents each net. 


These volumes of “The Wayfarers Library” promise well. 
Their appearance is tasteful and inviting: they are light to hold 
and pleasant to read. In form they far excel the “ Everyman” 
series, although costing but little more. 

If one would learn of the land where women propose and how 
such love-affairs are conducted, one need only make the acquaintance 
of this delightful tale of The Widow Woman, 


By the Ire, Pol, and Peu— 
You shall know the true Cornishmen, 


for these Cornish fisher folk hold themselves superior to such mere 
foreigners as Jones, Smith, etc. 


The Lore of the Wanderer is an open-air anthology for the 
nature lover, providing as delightful company for a ramble through 
the woods or a rest beside a bubbling spring as Stevenson, Symons, 
Ruskin or Thoreau. 
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Only five foreigners are admitted into the select company of 
Prophets, Priests and Kings. The majority are British statesmen, 
members of Parliament, socialists, preachers—all moderns. Some 
of the sketches are written, con amore, but others are unfortunately 
labored. 


The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft carry us to delightful 
Devon, where after a hard, penurious life, Ryecroft is enabled 
by an annuity to spend his closing days in peace—resigned, but 
pessimistic and without future hope. 


The War Lords contains short, well-sketched pen pictures of 
the Rulers of Germany, Austria, Belgium, Italy and Bulgaria; 
General Joffre, Grand Duke Nicholas, Lord Fisher, General Botha, 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, General von Bernhardi, Sir John 
French, Sir John Jellicoe and M. Venezelos. 

This new series purposes to provide as companions by way- 
side and fireside the best in recent light literature. The publishers 
are so far to be congratulated upon their aim and its accom- 
plishment. 


A ROGUE BY COMPULSION. By Victor Bridges. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

THE REAL MAN. By Francis Lynde. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The scene of A Rogue By Compulsion is laid in England im- 
mediately before the present war. It records the adventures of 
Neil Lyndon, Oxford graduate and inventor of explosives, who 
escapes from Dartmoor prison, where he is serving an unjust 
sentence of imprisonment for life; is sheltered by German spies 
who seek to use his talents for their own purposes; thwarts them, 
performs immensely valuable services for England, and is finally 
rehabilitated, and marries his former sweetheart. 


The Real Man is also a story of a fugitive from the law. The 
hero, wrongly believing himself to have committed murder, beats his 
way to the Far West. From being a somewhat colorless person 
he develops, under the stress of Western life, in its most strenuous 
form, into a bold, resourceful leader of men, with success and rein- 
statement as his reward. A due amount of romantic interest is, of 
course, provided. 
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Of the two novels, the former is the better written. Both books 
are of the class that finds an audience among readers who are not 
compelled by lack of leisure to exercise careful selection. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER LEIGHTON. By Maria Longworth Storer. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 


This novel tells of an English baronet obsessed by anti-Catho- 
lic prejudices to the point of attempting the murder of his Catholic 
nephew and heir, which act he justifies by modern ethics as he has 
heard them expounded by an apostle of the “ Forward Movement.” 
Sensational as this sounds, the story is told plausibly and the book 
is readable, although peculiar, of uneven merit, and written with 
complete indifference to any rules of form. The author’s purpose 
is avowedly controversial, and considerable space is given to exposi- 
tion of the non-supernatural New Religion, Eugenics and Humani- 
tarianism. These subjects are presented by their followers, and the 
non-Catholic reader cannot deny that the arguments are representa- 
tive: they are precisely the sort of thing that one hears daily; in- 
deed, the author in her preface intimates plainly that she but repeats 
what she has actually heard from the lips of eminent people. 

Mrs. Storer has done her work as it pleased her fancy. She 
introduces tales and incidents not connected with the story, and in- 
serts anecdotes humorous, but totally irrelevant. These cheerful di- 
gressions, however, do not delay or obscure the action, which in its 
progress develops dramatic force and suspense. Despite the num- 
ber of topics, the book is rather under than over the usual size. 


THE GREAT TRADITION AND OTHER STORIES. By Kath- 
arine Fullerton Gerould. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.35 net. 

Mrs. Gerould brings to her task no mean equipment: sureness 
of touch, analytic keenness, communicative power of impression. 
Yet the quintessential spark, the informing spirit is lacking; the 
clay has not been touched to life. The writer takes for her theme 
the attitude of the modern woman toward marriage, which is termed 
the “ Great Tradition.” To mere hereditary instinct, blind, cumu- 
lative, over-ruling force, she attributes the power of the marriage- 
bond. Stripped of sacred dignity, it is considered as a naked human 
contract, hallowed only by the prestige of tradition. 

Her characters, though cleverly manipulated, are mere mechan- 
isms, plausible Frankensteins, moving in an atmosphere purged of 
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normal human emotions, and charged with the white light of the 
scientific laboratory. Their problems, too, partake of the complex 
and the ultra-modern, and conscience and the emancipated will are 
superseded by a mysterious deterministic power of precedent and 
convention. The soul is ignored, and human nature summoned to 
the operating-table. Yet the sacrilege is altogether useless; no 
conclusion is reached, no solution offered. Mrs. Gerould offers us 
a truly characteristic product of a highly artificial and self-conscious 
age. 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN AMERICA. By Louise Shelton. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 net. 

Louise Shelton, already widely known as a counselor of un- 
trained gardeners, has now brought out a good-sized, well-illus- 
trated, and handsomely-printed volume giving the results of her own 
successful attempts to achieve continuous bloom from May-time to 
the frost. It is really the publication of her working plans, with 
all necessary detail of supplementary information, and with al- 
lowance made for failures due to possible local variations of climate 
or personal variations of skill. She ventures to claim—and both the 
book and her established reputation support the claim—that strict 
adherence to the plans here suggested will leave little to be desired 
in the way of fullest bloom and perfect harmony. The plan fol- 
lowed in her own garden is supplemented by the presentation of 
eleven other planting charts, offering wide variety. 

Altogether the book is a very satisfactory guide for garden 
makers in and about New York City. The one possible enlarge- 
ment of its usefulness which we perceive, is an appendix on variations 
in the date of planting in other latitudes, say as far as the northern 
and southern boundaries of the United States. Such an addition 
would greatly widen the appeal of an already attractive book. 


MINNIE’S BISHOP, AND OTHER STORIES. By G. A. Bir- 
mingham. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.20 net. 
The account of a pert young lady’s tactics in entangling 

an unwary Irish bishop in the matrimonial snare, ranks as the title- 

tale, but is not the cleverest chapter, in this new group of stories from 
the fluent and. witty pen of our genial Irish clergyman. One 
never turns many pages in the Birmingham books without being 
provoked into a sudden laugh, and to get this result without en- 
dangering the proprieties or even offending the probabilities, is a 
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rare enough piece of luck. Then, too, it is such a relief to have a 
real background and a real brogue instead of tortured caricatures 
in one’s Irish stories. So though some of the present tales are so 
light as to be almost below the market weight, we are glad to have 
the book, and we hope the good Canon will long continue to flourish 
and to write. 


EVE DORRE. By Emily Vielé Strother. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.35 net. 


Literary quality and freshness of material give this book 
distinction. It is the heroine herself who tells “the story of her 
precarious youth,” as the sub-title expresses it, and one cannot but 
think that part of it must be autobiography in fact as well as form, 
for some of the realistic occurrences related are of the kind that are 
not generally supplied by an unaided imagination. There is no 
plot, but many situations and incidents, from the heroine’s removal 
in childhood from America to France to the early days of her 
marriage there, and her motherhood: for the story ends here, 
though the author has added an epilogue telling of the present war 
and of her son who is fighting for France. It is delightfully writ- 
ten, with the direct simplicity of literary mastery. The spirit of 
youth pervades it, a youth of gayety and tears and whiteness of 
soul as remote as possible from the youth of contemporary fiction, 
precocious and inquisitive. The characterization is vividly clear, 
and the book abounds in little indelible pictures of life in the city 
and the country. The love-story is pretty and touching. The pre- 
vailing tone is so buoyantly and spontaneously humorous that it 
gives the effect of a frothy consistency; but it is a froth that lightly 
covers a substance of strength and pathos, as shown in the descrip- 
tion of the mother’s death. It is true that at times the author’s 
exuberant humor passes the bounds of fastidiousness, but these mo- 
ments are few: the general impression is of refreshing charm. 

Regretful recollection of a gifted hand whose labors were 
arrested early will come to many who read the inscription: “In 
joyous memory of my brother, Herman Knickerbocker Vielé.” 


THE HIGH PRIESTESS. By Robert Grant. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
Some of the author’s best work is in this novel, which is of 
the sort we are accustomed to expect from him—a story of present- 


day American life. He shows us a happy marriage brought to 
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disaster primarily through the wife’s pursuit of a separate career in 
a profession that entailed frequent absences from home; the 
treachery of a woman friend; the separation of the husband and 
wife, and their reunion after seven years. 

It is a phase of feminism that Judge Grant sets forth in his 
heroine, Mary Randall, and he discloses it with entire fairness and 
freedom from exaggeration. The crux of her position is in her 
insistence upon the “ single standard ” of morals, as the right and 
duty of her sex. It is a clever and tactful bit of writing, in which 
her eyes are opened to the unsuspected, unwelcome truth that the 
greatest obstacle to this reform is the failure of woman in general 
to support it. 

The book deals with numerous characters and incidents. The 
scene is the same as that of ‘‘ Unleavened Bread,’ Benham, that 
“ Eastern city with a Western exposure; ” and the author’s shrewd 
humor plays over it as amusingly as before. Judge Grant is a 
competent, keen-eyed social critic whose judgment is under the 
sanctions of good breeding and taste. His point of view is along 
secular planes only, but his healthy conservatism attests that the 
conclusions of the best human wisdom are in accordance with re- 
vealed truth. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN DRAMA OF TO-DAY: OUTLINES 
FOR THEIR STUDY. By Barrett H. Clark. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.60 net. 

This is a little book intended for those who sometimes think 
of the stage when away from the theatre. It aims at telling some- 
thing in a biographical way about each of a number of English 
and American playwrights. Following the brief history of the 
author, there is set down in each instance an analysis of his more 
important plays. We scrutinize such old friends as “ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” “ The Importance of Being Earnest,” “ What 
Every Woman Knows,” “ The Witching Hour,” and many others, 
and if we seem to find them older than they were when we first 
knew them, they are not less clever now that their art is revealed 
to us. The analyses are short, but that is better: if they were 
more searching they might miss their purpose, which is to suggest 
to the reader lines of study rather than to present him with these 
studies ready-made. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the bibliography, 
which is broad and authoritative. 
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THE PRACTICAL CONDUCT OF PLAY. By Henry S. Curtis. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


To provide “a practical manual for all who have to do with 
the organization of play,” is the author’s statement of his purpose 
in preparing this very comprehensive volume. The physical and 
moral necessity of play and hence of playgrounds, the construction 
of the grounds and their equipment, what apparatuses are most de- 
sirable, what are the dangers to be guarded against, the qualifica- 
tions essential for a successful director, the sort of discipline re- 
quisite and how to obtain it—these are only a few of the topics 
considered carefully and in detail. Dr. Curtis speaks with the 
authority conferred by sixteen years of experience; he is a warm 
advocate of playgrounds, but recognizes the attendant disadvan- 
tages, and gives valuable suggestions as to how these should be met. 
The book is profusely illustrated; it is also indexed, and contains 
a bibliography. 


GOETHE’S LIFE-POEM. As set forth in his life and work. By 

Denton J. Snider. St. Louis: Sigma Publishing Co. 

This work contains no new contribution of either biography 
or commentary. The author’s principal intention seems to be the 
casting of a poetic glamor over Goethe’s love experiences, which 
Mr. Snider describes as “ titanic, barrier-bursting, soul-dizzying.” 
He gives the name of “ Phileros” to Goethe, and maintains that 
each transgression of the poet was atoned for by the anguish with 
which he embodied it’ in his writings. He frequently alludes 
to the life of Goethe by “ the Jesuit, Pater Alexander Baumgarten,” 
whom he calls “ anti-Phileros,” saying that he “ voiced the vast 
population of Goethe deniers.” A high-pitched, extravagant tone 
obtains throughout, and the style is labored and involved. 


THE GERMAN WAR AND CATHOLICISM. Paris: Bloud et 

Gay. English edition. 75 cents net. 

This volume, issued under the patronage of “ The Catholic 
Committee of French Propaganda,” is addressed to the Catholics of 
neutral countries with the avowed object of enlisting their sym- 
pathies for France and the Allies. Opening with a commendatory 
letter from Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, the book con- 
tains a number of papers of unequal merit. Canon Gandeau dis- 
cusses “ The Christian Laws of Warfare,” maintaining that these 
have been transgressed by the Germans; M. Georges Goyau’s “ Ger- 
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man Culture ” is in tone and in conclusions somewhat exaggerated ; 
a tribute to French missionary enterprise and a defence of the 
religious character of the French people is from “ A Missionary ;” 
Canon Couget’s paper on the canonical status of priests serving 
in various capacities in the French army gives interesting and valu- 
able information; and there are other essays that repay the reading. 
There are, moreover, what may be called “ official documents,” 
such as the reply of the Catholic Faculty of Paris to the Manifesto 
of the representatives of German science and art, an Allocution 
of Pope Benedict on the war, and a list of French and Belgian 
priests killed in the war. 


ARTHUR OF BRITAIN. By Reginald R. Buckley. London: 

Williams & Norgate. 75 cents net. 

The present volume is composed of four poetical dramas 
written around Arthurian legendary lore. As poetry they are 
splendid. We have not read since Stephen Phillips’ Paolo and 
Francesca anything that approaches them. But it is doubtful whether 
they will succeed in presentation, even amid the surroundings for 
which they were intended. They will probably remain closet plays, 
but as such they give a succession of delights. There is true poetry 
ringing through them, scaling noble heights in such passages as the 
scene between Arthur and Igraine (where a delicate theme is most 
gracefully and delicately. handled) and the Prophecy of Merlin. 
We hope for more from Mr. Buckley, though one is inclined to 
feel that he has poured out his soul here. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN BELGIUM. By Robert Jonckheere. 

Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shephard. 75 cents net. 

A year ago Mr. Jonckheere was a prosperous manufacturer 
in Belgium—to-day he is starting life anew in America. Still he 
loves to go back in memory to the happy days that are gone and 
will probably never return, and has thereby produced a little book 
that is not only interesting, but in its way really important. Its 
title hardly does it justice: it is far more than a sad reminiscence. 
Besides the account of home and school life in Belgium, and of the 
events that drove him out of his native land, there are keen ob- 
servations of American child life which will afford profitable read- - 
ing to many American parents, as for instance: 

In the short time we have been here, we have seen so many 
children utterly disregarding the words of their parents that 
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we are obliged to infer that it is not unusual to let children 
behave that way. We have not been here long enough to 
appreciate the good points which there may be in such an 
education. Nevertheless, although we are full of admiration 
for the many fine traits we have observed in the citizens of the 
United States, we feel that your ideal of liberty is abused when 
children are allowed to do whatever they like. True liberty is 
founded upon obedience to all the principles of truth and love; 
and for children liberty starts with prompt obedience to the 
wishes of their parents, in which they should find these prin- 
ciples of truth and love fulfilled. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1914 IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM. By 
G. H. Perris. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 
Though an English war correspondent writing on the war, Mr. 

Perris is neither “ journalistic” nor partial. He gives us here 

a plain but interesting narrative of events from the attack on 

Liége to the end of the first battles in Flanders. Naturally there 

is much description of ruins, burnings, etc., but the book is not 

a mere collection of picturesque or tragic incidents, of the kind so 

common from the pens of journalists. It is the straightforward 

account of an eyewitness, and is a real contribution to contemporary 
history. There is a serviceable index. 

' 


THE ROAD TOWARD PEACE, By Charles W. Elliott. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 

This volume would be negligible were it not for the one fact 
that it has Dr. Elliott for its author. We have a right to expect 
from such a source something more than a commonplace production, 
with a touch of scholarship here and there as a redeeming feature. 
A collection of lectures delivered on various occasions, letters 
written to the New York Times, the correspondence with Mr. Schiff 
that grew out of these letters—such is the material of which the 
book is made. Naturally it contains good things, but most of them 
have been said elsewhere, and the whole is vitiated by an anti- 
German bias which the author does not in the least try to conceal. 
We put the book down with a feeling of hope deferred. 


STORIED ITALY. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 
The title Storied Italy is a fine one, but a misnomer. Another, 
less dignified and less suggestive of richness, would have been fitter. 
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For Mrs. Fraser gives us several hundred pages of fairly enter- 
taining, often brilliant, yet sometimes careless writing, that is 
mainly gossip; not what would naturally be expected in a book 
with the name and splendid appearance of the present volume. 
The stories are no more closely related to each other than to the title. 
Isolated, most of them might lay fair claim to place in a monthly 
magazine; and the series of chapters on the life of St. Frances 
of Rome would make a charming little book. 


THE VIOLET BOOK OF ROMANCE. A Tapestry of Old Tales 
for Reading to the Little Ones. Rewoven by Alethea Chaplin, 
with illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 
net. 

Children who have been fascinated by the Rose Book stories 
will gladly welcome The Violet Book, with its goodly store of time- 
honored tales. Simply and entertainingly told, they recall the 
immortal adventures of Ali Baba, Goldilocks and Jack the Giant 
Killer, of Snow-White and Robin Hood, and many more dear to 
the child’s heart. Large print and odd, fantastic pictures make the: 
book an attractive and suitable holiday gift. 


INDIAN WHY STORIES. Sparks from War Eagle’s Lodge-Fire. 
By Frank B. Linderman. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 net. 


Novelty is a most desirable feature in folk-tales, and this 
collection of Blackfeet Indian stories is wholly new. They are 
brief little bedtime narratives of how the chipmunk’s back became 
striped, and the Kingfisher’s head ruffled, and the curlew’s bill bent, 
and all sorts of other wonderful lore told by the old chief as he 
sat surrounded by his grandchildren in a Montana Indian camp. 
The book is beautifully made, with fine paper and press work, and 
with black and white drawings and a half dozen splendid illustra- 
tions in color. 


CATHOLIC Calendar for 1916, published by the Mt. Carmel 

Guild of 50 Franklin Street, Buffalo, New York, is a handy 

and well-arranged daily Calendar for the coming year, which gives 

for the Sundays the Introit of the Mass, and for every day a poetical 

selection. The selections show both extensive reading in Catholic 

literature and good taste in selection. It sells for the sum of 
fifty cents; 10 cents extra for postage. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Month (November): A. A. Pitman describes the ceme- 
teries of Paris, with recollections of their illustrious dead. 
The Rev. Sydney F. Smith shows that the first clause of Magna 
Charta did not refer, as the late Earl of Selborne said, to freedom 
from the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, but to freedom from the 
temporal dominion of the Crown. James Britten commends the 
new Armagh hymnal. Rev. Herbert Thurston traces the origin 
of the word “ Huns,” as applied to the Germans. Father Thurston 
also shows how Sir James Frazer, the folk-lorist, in discussing the 
origins of All Souls’ Day celebration, wrongly states that the cakes 
begged on that day were offered to the souls of the departed; asa 
matter of fact, they were merely doles given to the poor. Lega- 
cies for Masses were declared good bequests in law by an Irish Chief 
Justice some years ago and, more recently, bequests to religious 
orders were declared valid in England. Both rulings presumably 
hold good throughout the Empire. In the fifty years between 
1850 and 1900 France gained 3,701,000 inhabitants; Great Britain, 
14,000,000; Germany, 20,000,000; Austria, 14,000,000; Russia, 
62,000,000, and Italy, 8,833,000. In view of the war the signif- 
icance of these figures is obvious. 

















The Church Quarterly Review (October): Tendencies in 
Christology, by the Rev. J. K. Mozley, is a summary of the recent 
non-Catholic opinions as to the nature of Christ, from such men as 
Sanday, Forsyth, Bishop Weston, Mackintosh, Thompson, Loofs, 
and the authors of Foundations. No evidence as to Dean Mozley’s 
own opinion is given. Recent Developments in Biology, by F. A. 
Dixey, discusses the addresses by Bateson and Dendy at the 1914 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and two works by Driesch and Haldane, with brief reference to 
Professor Mark Baldwin. Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson quotes 
the opinions of modern Liberal Judaism on the doctrines of media- 
tion, especially by Christ, and of the Messianic hope. Herbert 
A. Strong describes, as illustrating “ Slavonic culture,” the works 
of Golgol the humorist and of Poushkin the poet. He believes 
that Russian literature will be “ a dominating factor in the literature 
of Europe in the near future.” Very Rev. J. Armitage Robin- 
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son contributes a long article on the early history of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury from 1175 to 1533. The Editor attacks three 
recent addresses by the Rev. Leighton Pullan, an extreme High 
Churchman, who criticized the statement by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the Kikuyu scandal. 





The Dublin Review (October): The Editor writes on 
Prussianism, Pacificism and Chivalry. In another article he 
points out how far English newspapers have fallen short of 
that loyal and united tone so necessary in the present 
crisis. Dom Cabrol quotes prose and poetical prayers for 
France, composed by Lavedan, Masson, Jammes, Dérouléde, Cop- 
pée, Bazin, Pailleron, Louis Veuillot and Mistral. The Early 
Romance of English Trade with Russia is based on a little-known 
essay by John Milton, which describes the reception given to various 
merchant ambassadors to “ the Kingdom of Moscovia” from 1553 
to 1604. The Editor reviews the history of the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Monsignor A. S. Barnes reviews the 
history of the Teutonic knights and the Kingdom of Prussia. 
W. R. Castle considers the situation in the United States a very 
grave one. The meaning of democracy has changed. It tends in 
modern America “ to the levelling of all distinction, whether natural 
or artificial. It distrusts both wealth and intellectual power. It 
would foist into position of responsibility those who lack real quali- 
fications, and that not only by endowing them with imaginary re- 
sources, but, also, lest the contrast be too obvious, by minimizing 
or condemning as dangerous the real qualifications of others. It is 
enough if a man has risen from the ranks.” There is no national 
public opinion. Laws which benefit one state injure another. The 
rich are attacked and business interfered with. There is a strong 
tendency toward the government ownership of public utilities. 
General voting on such questions as the income tax or any technical 
problem is not and cannot be intelligent; the impulse of the unedu- 
cated voter is to secure for himself representation without taxation. 
There are too many laws; judicial procedure is too technical and 
complicated; class privilege, now in favor of the laborer, is the 
order of the day. Meanwhile, expert decisions are more and more 
distrusted, and the opinions and will of the uneducated classes taken 
as the guides of the nation. In a discussion of The Guarantees 
of International Honor, Cardinal Gasquet says: “The Pope, by 
his office, affords to the nations precisely that international prin- 
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ciple of morality which the world seeks to-day....... No combina- 
tion of nations, directed by treaties and conventions,” will be able, 
as might the Papacy, to protect the weak against the strong. 


The Irish Theological Quarterly (October): The Rev. John 
Blowick gives an historical review of the Sacrament of Penance. 
Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., considers What Was St. Paul’s In- 
firmity? and concludes that it was some bodily weakness: “The 
earliest tradition vouched for by Tertullian and repeatedly men-~ 
tioned by later writers, is that he suffered from headache. That it 
was a complaint of the eyes seems to be based on an exaggerated 
view of what was hardly more than a figure of speech in Gal. iv. 15. 
That it was epilepsy is unthinkable.” 





Etudes (October) : Léonce de Grandmaison praises Paul Bour- 
get’s latest novel Le Sens de la Mort. Adhémar d’Alés con- 
cludes his discussion of indulgences, considering their application 
to the departed, complaints against indulgences, and the treatise on 
this subject by Father Hilgers. 





Revue du Clerge Frangais (October): F. Girerd describes the 
separation of Church and State in Brazil. Eugene Evrard re- 
views a French translation of the late Monsignor Benson’s Dawn 
of All. 

(November): J. Bricout traces the history of Catholicism in 
Bulgaria. L. Hénin discusses the claim of experimental psychol- 
ogists, that the only legitimate method of educating children is 
that of attracting and pleasing them. 








The Irish Ecclesiastial Record (November): In Spirit and 
in Truth, by Dom B. Stewart, O.S.B., is a defence of external 
religion, as sanctioned by God and as needed by man. The Rev. 
T. E. Garde, O.P., describes The Dominican Biblical School in 
Jerusalem, which for five and twenty years was a centre of intel- 
lectual activity, and is now a military headquarters for the Turks. 
The Revue Biblique, and the work of Fathers Lagrange, 
Dhorme, Jaussen, Savignac, Abel and Vincent made for this school, 
even outside of its students, a world-wide reputation. The Rev. 
James P. Rushe, O.D.C., relates The Trials of Some Irish Mis- 
sionaries, Discalced Carmelites, from 1638 to 1645. Chris- 
topher Reddin points out that “ previous wars have not made Social- 
ism necessary; and neither does the present.” 























Recent Events. 


The Editor of Tue CatHoric Wortxp wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,’ voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


If anything can add to the interest of the 
Great Britain. present war it is the fact that it is being car- 
ried on by Great Britain, after a series of 
political changes that has placed the country more than ever before 
under the control of the working classes. The Reform Act of 
1867, carried to its complete development in 1884, by giving house- 
hold suffrage, handed over political power to the common people, 
swamping not only the aristocracy and the middle class, but any 
combination of the two. At first the new wielders of the destinies 
of Great Britain did not realize the situation, and were content to 
follow the old lines, and to allow themselves to be guided by tradi- 
tional methods. In fact, there was at first a reaction; for many 
years the Conservatives supplanted the Liberals; but the new forces 
have been more and more asserting themselves, and taking into 
their own hands the control of affairs. The veto power of the 
House of Lords has been abolished, and every vestige of its control 
of finance has disappeared. Heavy taxation has been placed upon 
the holders of land, and measures were threatened which seemed 
likely to abolish this long-existing monopoly. The war, indeed, has 
brought about a suspension of movement in this direction, but has 
revealed even more clearly the power now possessed by the work- 
ing classes. The war could not go on for a week if they failed to 
give it active and self-sacrificing codperation. The miners, or the 
railway men, or the ship-builders, could bring about a cessation of 
hostilities by merely abstaining from work, to say nothing of the 
refusal to enlist. This is not merely a fact, but a fact known and 
recognized by all. A victorious outcome will, therefore, be an 
indication that the mass of the people is as worthy of trust and as 
efficient as the better-placed and more highly-instructed classes. 
It will be the greatest vindication of democracy that has ever been 
given. 
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The strike of the Welsh miners made many fear that the work- 
ing people would prove unworthy of the confidence which the nation 
has reposed in them. When everything depended upon prompt 
supplies of coal to the navy, work was stopped merely for the sake 
of an increase in pay. This step was taken by the miners in oppo- 
sition to the advice of the officials of their own trade union, and in 
defiance of an act of Parliament. They yielded only when their 
demands were fully conceded. It may be looked upon as an ex- 
tenuating feature that their demands were not unjust—that the coal 
owners were in fact making undue profits, of which the miners had 
rightful claims to a share. The whole series of events shows, 
however, the difficulties encountered in governing under the present 
conditions, and it is only one of many instances. The railway men, 
soon after the settlement of the difficulty in Wales, made a claim 
to an increase of wages, to be enforced by a strike in the event of a 
refusal. This was only averted by the concession of their demands. 
The lack of munitions was due not so much to strikes or threats of 
strikes, as to the enforcement by trade unions of rules by which 
work is restricted. It has become an established practice among 
them that no workman should do his best, but that he should limit 
his output according to certain definite rules laid down by his trade 
union. A certain piece of work may be done—say in ten hours. 
The trade unions say that fourteen hours must be given to it. Other 
rules require that a workman’s control must be limited to one or 
two machines, whereas he could easily control three or four. Un- 
skilled workers must be introduced only in a certain proportion to 
the skilled workers. These and similar rules had become estab- 
lished by the trade unions, and enforced under the penalty of a 
strike. To their enforcement the lack of munitions was due. The 
Government was not strong enough to enforce the abandonment 
of these rules. It had to proceed by negotiation. The terms insisted 
upon by the trades in question were granted. These terms included 
the recognition of the right of the unions to make rules of this kind, 
and to resume their application at the end of the war. Moreover, 
the profits of the employers were to be limited to a certain amount; 
the balance to be paid into the coffers of the state. This is another 
proof of the great difficulties placed in the way of government under 
the present democratic régime. That to a certain extent they have 
been overcome, shows how united at heart is the country in the 
carrying on of the war. 

There is, however, one point, and that perhaps the most im- 
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portant of all, in which the opposition of the workingmen has not 
as yet been overcome—that is the adoption of conscription. In the 
Trade Union Congress a resolution was passed condemning in 
strong terms the efforts to foist conscription on the country, and 
expressing full confidence in the capability of carrying the war to a 
successful conclusion by voluntary enlistment. Since that time even 
mere outspoken utterances have been made by men representatives 
of the working classes. One of them declared that the attempt to 
introduce conscription would produce an industrial revolution. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of the British press has there been a 
more virulent quarrel. Vituperation has been carried to an extreme 
rarely reached before. Advocates of conscription are called 
British Prussians and Junkers; its supporters are declared to be 
conspirators and the whole movement a plot, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that Mr. Lloyd George, the leader of the recent 
democratic measures, is believed to be one of the members of the 
Cabinet who is in its favor, if certain conditions are not fulfilled. 
The anti-class feeling which had reached such a height just before 
the outbreak of the war, has reappeared in the suggestion that the 
movement in favor of conscription is really for the purpose of put- 
ting a powerful reactionary weapon in the hands of the opponents 
of the recent democratic development of the country. 

However strong the opposition may be, it must not be thought 
that it indicates the least wavering on the part of practically all 
the working class to the continuance of the war not merely to a 
successful issue, but to the issue had in view from the first. Their 
determination is as unshaken as that of the rest of the nation, and 
perhaps even more unshaken, for they recognize in the enemy’s 
national ideal the opponent of all that they understand by democ- 
racy. With it they can make no terms, and for this reason they 
are unwilling to adopt conscription as a means. Their belief in 
voluntary as opposed to constrained effort is strong enough to con- 
vince them that success is sure; that an army large enough to win 
can be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment alone. This 
is what is now being put to the proof. To Lord Derby has been 
intrusted the task of securing the required numbers. This change 
means the transfer of recruiting from the military to the civilian 
authorities with, of course, the codperation of the military. With 
Lord Derby is working hand-in-hand the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress. The Register made a few weeks 
before of all persons from sixteen to sixty-five, enables the canvas 
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to be made with greater facility. By means of it, workmen and 
others who can be of greater service to their country in the factories 
and workshops have been ascertained, and no attempt will be made 
to enroll them in the army. The call is for thirty thousand recruits 
a week. There are tens of thousands of men of military age and 
fitness available for service, and it is generally believed that it is not — 
want of courage but lack of a full realization of the vital interests 
involved that has so far kept them from offering themselves in their 
country’s need. The opportunity now being given is the last re- 
source. In case of the failure of Lord. Derby’s efforts, there will be 
no alternative to the adoption of some form of conscription. Opin- 
ions differ as to the results so far obtained. There is some reason, 
however, to believe that, notwithstanding reports to the contrary, it 
will not be necessary to adopt compulsory methods. The date fixed 
for the end of the experiment is the thirtieth of November. 

The Coalition Ministry still survives, although, if rumors may 
be trusted, there is within its ranks a wide divergence of opinion 
about the necessity of conscription. It is generally agreed that the 
ministry is too large, and that the delay which has been the cause of 
failure in several instances is due to the number of its members. 
This has led to the gradual evolution of a smaller Cabinet, to which 
has been intrusted the day-by-day direction of the war. The depart- 
ure of Lord Kitchener on a mission to the Near East, and the resig- 
nation of Mr. Churchill, have for the time being made a slight 
reduction. 

A source of disquiet has been the rise in prices, which has 
amounted to thirty-eight per cent. This, however, compares favor- 
ably with the rise in Berlin and Vienna, where prices have gone 
up seventy-two and eighty-six per cent respectively. Wages, how- 
ever, have gone up even more than prices. Skilled workmen have 
most of all benefited by the war, their services being so all-important. 
Never, it is said, have workingmen ever lived so well. Never have 
there been so few in receipt of poor relief, while employment com- 
mittees have closed their doors, as their help is no longer required. 
Sad to say the King’s appeal to abstain from strong drink—an 
appeal to which he added force by his own example—has fallen 
upon deaf ears. The drink bill went up last year by forty million 
dollars. Severe restrictions have been placed under the powers 
recently conferred by Parliament in several specified areas, while 
in London treating is now a crime. 

The most stupendous Budget in the world’s history passed 
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without a murmur, not because the burden it will impose was not 
recognized, but because it was seen to be inevitable. It is worthy 
of mention, however, that in the end the whole of the sums that 
have been voted will not have to be paid by Great Britain, for she is, 
during this as during the Napoleonic wars, financing several other 
States by amounts which go beyond the hundred million. It is to 
be feared that vast sums are being wasted, for carte blanche is 
given to the army and navy. Hence earnest calls are being made 
for the practice of economy both by the Government and by private 
individuals. The balance of trade is now by a very large sum 
against Great Britain; what she once paid for by exports has now 
to be paid in cash, as her factories are employed so largely in the 
service of the war, and so many workmen have become soldiers. 
The limitation of imports is, therefore, of supreme importance. 
High authorities, however, declare that the war can be financed 
indefinitely without diminishing the wealth of the nation. The 
expenditure at the outside does not amount to half the national 
income, while the accumulated wealth is left untouched. The bur- 
den imposed on the people does not compare with that borne during 
the Napoleonic wars, if the increase of the national resources is 
borne in mind. The annual income in 1915 is eight times as reat 
as it was in 1815. The ordinary taxation, direct and indirect, at 
the present time is only about seven per cent of that income, while 
a hundred years ago it was twenty-five per cent. And as taxation 
to-day covers education, old-age pensions and national insurance, 
it gives back to the working classes two-thirds of what they con- 
tribute. Hence confidence is felt that however great the sacrifices 
may be, there will be no lack of ability to carry on the war to a 
successful issue, however far off that may be. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that although the casualities have been so 
numerous and of so terrible a character, the diminution of emigra- 
tion which has taken place since the war began has more than 
compensated for the loss of life. 

It cannot, however, be denied that no little dissatisfaction is 
felt on account of military failures and diplomatic reverses. 
The Government is coming to be looked upon as_ too 
timid and hesitating. Mr. Asquith’s oft-repeated “ Wait and 
see” is becoming tiresome. Fuller light and more authoritative 
leading is being called for. The ways of the censor 
have, as is usual with censors, become mischievously stupid. A 
more decided leadership is, however, the greatest need. To a leader, 
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who is resolved, who with insistent steps moves straight onward 
along the right path, a correspondent of the Times says, “ Both 
people and Parliament will yield an obedience that never swerves; 
they will give him back trust for trust; they will strengthen him 
with all their strength; they will uphold his hands when they are 
heavy, there will then be an end of our present disquietudes, and 
we shall confront whatever dangers lie before us with an uncon- 
querable because enlightened confidence, both in ourselves and in 
our leader.” 

There are, however, some who are beginning to ask whether 
Mr. Asquith is such a leader. It was foreseen for a long time past 
that an attack would be made on Serbia by the Central Powers. 
Germany having failed both in the East and West to break through 
the ring thrown round her, having failed to take Riga and Dvinsk 
to say nothing of Petrograd, to reach Calais to say nothing of 
Paris and London, would, as every student of the situation saw, 
follow the line of least resistance in the hope of finding an exit, and 
of drawing from the really decisive scene of conflict enough troops 
to give her a chance of a victory. The British Government, many 
feel, ought to have been prepared to have given effectual aid to 
Serbia. As a matter of fact it had done nothing, and when the 
German attack was made, it was too late to fit out and dispatch 
an expedition equal to the emergency. It would seem as if the 
British Cabinet had been willing to leave Serbia to her fate: at 
least this was the impression received by Sir Edward Carson. It 
must be admitted that the question to be decided was excruciatingly 
difficult; whether on the one hand to abandon Serbia to her fate 
for the sake of concentrating the strength of the Allies on the 
spot where the decision must be made; or on the other to give to 
Serbia the help of which she stood so much in need, and which by 
her heroic conduct she so fully merited, at the risk of failure in 
France and Flanders. The decision reached at last is to make 
every effort to bar the way to Germany’s advance on Constanti- 
nople, and Lord Kitchener has been sent to take charge of the 
operations of the Allies. Although on account of the delay Serbia 
stands to lose at the outset, Great Britain is pledged to secure the 
complete restitution of her rights. But the undue postponement of 
the decision, causes many in Great Britain to doubt whether Mr. 
Asquith is the leader capable of coping with the present diffi- 
culties, 
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Behind the scenes there has existed in 
France. France, covered more or less by the action 
of the censor, a considerable degree of polit- 
ical discontent with the conduct of the war. It was felt by many 
of the Senators and Deputies that the Government was not acting 
in due subservience to Parliament. As a consequence of this agita- 
tion committees were appointed with limited powers to supervise 
military operations. An attack which proved unsuccessful was 
soon afterwards made on M. Millerand, the Minister of War. The 
decision of the Cabinet to send aid to the Near East led to the 
resignation of M. Delcassé. After a short interval this has led to 
the reconstruction of the Cabinet under France’s one politician who 
may be considered to rank as a statesman—M. Aristide Briand. 
The new Cabinet (if the Under-Secretaries are included) is even 
more numerous than that of Great Britain, the size of which is so 
severely criticized. It is thought, however, that as in Great Britain, 
the day-by-day conduct of the war will devolve upon a small com- 
mittee. Japan’s system of Elder Statesmen may well have been in 
the mind of the framers of France’s new government, for it includes 
no fewer than eight ex-Premiers. Among them is M. de Freycinet, 
who has been Premier on four occasions, the first being as long ago 
as 1879 in the Presidency of M. Grévy. The new Ministry em- 
braces every party: M. Emile Combes sits by the side of M. Denys 
Cochin, the latter being the one representative of the Right. There 
are three Collective Socialists, three Independent Socialists, six 
Radicals and Socialist-Radicals, two Moderate Republicans, one 
Progressist, and one member of the Right. The late Minister of 
War disappears, his place being taken by General Galliéni, who is 
not classed as belonging to any party. The appointment of a soldier 
is not relished by the Radicals, nor is the presence of M. Emile 
Combes, the bitter anti-Catholic, agreeable to the Right. The aim 
in its formation was, however, the desire to make the Ministry an 
epitome of the nation, a type of its unity, and by bringing a soldier 
into the governing body to emphasize the desire for more decisive 
action against the enemy. The former government was dominated 
more by the spirit of resistance. The initiative now having passed 
to the Allies, the Government ought to be more bent on the enemy’s 
expulsion. This is what the country is looking for from its new 
Ministers. 
With reference to the prosecution of the war, M. Briand took 
the first opportunity of making a public declaration of the policy 
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of the new Government: “I desire to declare emphatically that 
the change of Ministers is in no way a sign of any change of policy. 
The policy of France is summed up in the word ‘victory.’ Victory 
means in the words of my predecessor, M. Viviani: “The having 
assured the triumph of right, the having banished the possibility of 
the renewal of such crimes; the having restored heroic Belgium to 
her political and economical independence; the having recaptured 
our Alsace and our Lorraine’ La paix par la victoire. Such is and 
must be the motto of any French Ministry. I mean the restoration 
of the right of every country to lead its own life, and to cultivate 
its own civilization without infringement of its neighbor’s rights. 
By ‘victory’ I mean the crushing of German militarism.” The exe- 
cution of Miss Cavell has again shown to all the world the character 
of this militarism, and given a new battle-cry both to the British 
and the French. 

The place held by General Joffre, the Commander-in-Chief, 
in the hearts of the French people and of his soldiers is indicated 
by the name of Father which is universally given him—Peére Joffre. 
This is due not so much to the ability he has displayed as general, 
but to the fact that although a soldier, and therefore under the 
necessity of maintaining discipline, he has been able to do this, and 
yet to do everything in the spirit of fraternity. He treats the 
soldiers as intelligent human beings, capable of thinking for them- 
selves. Every day men are brought out of the ranks to hold com- 
mands. The officers are taught to look upon their soldiers as their 
children, to watch over their comforts and necessities, to share 
with them their privations and to undergo the same hardships. 
Everything is done to eliminate the spirit of fear, to make the 
soldiers live together as a great family. In this, as in other respects, 
the French spirit is the antithesis of the German. The German 
soldier is made into a machine. He is discouraged from initiative, 
and entirely subject to the will of his officer. Hence he always 
attacks in that close formation which has led to such awful 
losses. The officer belongs to a superior order; he does not even 
transmit his order directly to the soldier, but through the agency 
of an intermediary class—sergeants to corporals. 

The successful attacks made at the end of September showed 
the penetrability of the German ring of steel. They also 
at the same time relieved the German pressure upon Russia 
by the necessity which they brought about of transferring troops 
from the East to the West. The Allies, too, learned their own 
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superiority on ground chosen by the Germans, for every measure 
in the way of defence which was possible even to German military 
science had been prepared during the last ten months. The Allies 
learned that they could organize victory by preparations which out- 
rivalled even those of the Germans in their scientific precision and 
thoroughness. In short, these successes have not only recovered the 
initiative for the Allies, but have revealed the secret of victory. This 
secret consists in thorough preparation. The bringing up of heavy 
guns within range of the new trenches of the driven-back enemy and 
the replenishment of ammunition require time. In three days 
before the recent attack three million shells were poured upon the 
enemy’s trenches. Preparations of such a character are not made 
in one day. And so no further step forward has yet been taken; 
and no one knows exactly when it will be, while everyone knows 
that it will be taken when the Allies are again ready. Nearly 
every effort, and several have been made by the Germans, to recover 
the ground recently lost has been defeated. 

The necessity of closer codperation between Great Britain and 
France has been made clear by the failure to deal satisfactorily with 
the Balkan situation, and even in military affairs more unity of 
action has been proved to be desirable. Conferences have taken 
place between the King during his recent visit to France and 
President Poincaré, as well as between the Foreign and War Min- 
isters of each country. Asa result of these conferences, the Inter- 
Allies War Council has been formed. This makes the British and 
French armies virtually a single unit. Common financial arrange- 
ments were made sometime ago, which included Italy and Russia. 
The Russian Foreign Minister is seeking to negotiate a series of 
commercial treaties between the Allied Powers, by which Germany 
shall at the end of the war be excluded from the benefits of trade 
which she has hitherto enjoyed, looking upon this as Germany’s 
most vulnerable point. 


The difficulty of learning the real state of 

Germany. affairs in Germany does not grow less as 

time passes. Its ruling class controls sys- 

tematically not merely the army and navy and the civil administra- 
tion, and to a large extent the industries of the country, but also 
public opinion. The Government controls the circulation of news. 
“Copy ” is furnished not only to local papers throughout the Em- 
pire, but to the press in every part of the world. In every country 
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it has paid agents, and either owned or subsidized newspapers. 
The censorship deals with any paper or individual that may prove 
refractory. It is difficult, therefore, to obtain accurate insight into 
the realities of the situation. 

The question of most interest is, of course, whether there is 
any weakening in the will and determination to carry on the war 
or in the power and capacity to do so. About the public utterances 
of those who are in charge of affairs, whether civil or military, 
and of professors, military experts, and the writers in the Govern- 
ment newspapers, there can be no doubt. Letters, however, that 
have been found on soldiers who have been either taken prisoners 
or killed, shed a different light upon the subject; they, in several 
instances, reveal a strong desire for peace. How widespread this 
desire is, is of course only a matter of conjecture. The ability to 
carry on the war depends upon the supply of men, and munitions, 
and to a certain extent the willingness of the men to serve. As to 
the latter, no doubt need be felt. 

It is one of the strange phenomena of this war, how Jew has 
been forced to fight against Jew, Slav against Slav, Pole against 
Pole, without regard to their own personal interests and wishes. The 
weakening of the offensive in the East, where the attack upon 
Russia has made no progress, is due not merely to the strengthen- 
ing of the Russian armies, but also to the inability on the part of 
the Germans to make up their enormous losses by sending reinforce- 
ments. The same is true, in a less degree, of the Western field of 
battle. Lack of organization, however, is the defect most clearly 
manifested in this field of operations. In order to resist the recent 
Allied offensive the Germans were compelled to send up odd bat- 
talions wherever they could lay hands on them, as they were unable 
to send properly organized corps. Whether the advance into the 
Balkans is a proof of strength, as the Germans would have us think 
or of weakness, may well be doubted. Events on the Eastern and 
Western fronts seem to show that the Balkan effort has seriously 
crippled the German offensive, and that the real aim of the new 


‘adventure is to draw off portions of the Allied forces from what 


will be the decisive scene of conflict. It is not without significance 
that the only sphere of the war in which Germany is now making 
headway is in her contest with the small state of Serbia, in which 
she is being helped by Bulgaria. On every other scene she is either 
at a standstill or receding. And she can no longer carry on her 
commerce in the Baltic. 
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Rising food prices form another element to be taken into ac- 
count in the endeavor to estimate Germany’s capacity for carrying on 
the war, and this not so much on account of its being an indication 
of the deficiency of supply (for this may be doubted), but because 
it is due to a conflict of classes. The Agrarians are said to be 
exploiting the mass of the people for their own advantage, and 
thereby creating disaffection. About the rise of prices there is no 
doubt. A letter in a recent number of the Vorwarts gives a graphic 
picture of its effect upon the family budget of a representative 
German household. “ Less and worse meat; bread with nothing 
in it; half the usual quantity of butter and eggs; the smallest and 
commonest kinds of dry and fresh vegetables; sugar very limited; 
cocoa, tea and jam practically given up; potatoes and war bread the 
principal means of nourishment. The result is general under-nutri- 
tion, and permanent hunger.” The evil has become so widespread 
and manifest that the Government has been obliged to take the mat- 
ter in hand. As, however, the regulations which it has made seem 
rather to limit than to increase the supply, the remedy may only ag- 
gravate the evil. Severe restrictions are imposed on the consumption 
of meat—apparently by forbidding the display in stores, or the sale 
of meat of any kind on two days in the week, and by forbidding the 
_ sale of particular kinds of meat and also of butter, and all fats on 
other fixed days. There is a compulsory regulation of prices of 
meat, milk and other foods, a regulation which is likely to be 
more helpful. ,The proposal has been made that the distribution of 
food should be made a government monopoly. Whether it will be 
carried out, or whether if carried out it would prove an adequate 
remedy, cannot be said. 
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With Our Readers. 


T has often been said that after the priesthood, the medical profes- 
sion is the most sacred and honorable of all the avocations of man. 
The energies and the self-sacrifices of its members are devoted en- 
tirely to the saving and the prolongation of human life. Honor and 
dignity and the reverence of humankind are, have been, and will be 
theirs, for the sole reason that they are the protectors and the saviours 
of that human life so precious to everyone. In their hands we 
place the very existence of those most dear to us; we intrust to them 
our confidence; we relate them the secrets of our souls—our failures, 
our sins, our hopes—simply because the life which we would give all 
to retain is in their hands. 


* * * ok 


HYSICIANS are the custodians of individual life, and consequently 
of the life of human society. As a corporate body they stand for 
the sacred and holy character of life in itself. They have been 
knighted by mankind because they have devoted themselves to its 
service. They are privileged to impose suffering and self-sacrifice and 
discipline upon us that life may be preserved and prolonged, which 
fact is only added proof that as physicians their sole title to respect 
and confidence is as champions and defenders of human life. Once 
forfeit that, and the medical profession will forfeit everything worth 
having. They will not only be unblessed; they will be cursed for 
their treachery to humankind. 


* * * ok 


HE medical profession to-day includes thousands and thousands 
of men of the highest character who are giving the world an 
example of self-sacrifice and devotion to the preservation of human 
life nothing short of heroic. With these the standard is in safe hands. 
But others, perhaps unwittingly, are forcing the profession to shift 
from this secure base to another, of its very nature insecure and un- 
certain. From being the protectors and’preservers of life they would 
be its arbiters. From the simple security of “ everything to preserve 
life,” they are changing to the complexity and indefiniteness of “ when 
should life be preserved and when should it be destroyed.” They 
would surrender a safe, worthy and reverent mission, and involve 
themselves in a discussion that can know no settlement, except through 
humble acceptance of the revealed word of God. Heretofore, men 
have always gone to the physician, believing that he has an eye single 
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in the defence of life. Some are now trying to insist that the phy- 
sician’s eye must no longer be single; that to him must be submitted 
the greater question, whether or not life is worth preserving. 
* * * * 

NCE there was a ferry-man who piloted passengers across a stream, 

the current of which was at times very strong and very dangerous. 
It was the ferry-man’s boast that he never lost a passenger. To his 
work he devoted every bit of strength he had; he would rather have 
met death himself than suffer the loss of a single passenger. One 
only thought dominated his head and heart; to carry his passenger to 
safety. That singleness of purpose was an essential element in his 
unbroken record. 

It has always been believed that a physician had but one thought— 
to carry his patient safely across the stream of sickness to the shore of 
. health. Some might tell him the passenger was not worth carrying; 
others that it was wiser to let him drown in the swift current, since 
unhappiness awaited him on the shore of health. Others thought it 
was not worth while to carry the passenger all the way; wiser, they 
said, to drop him in mid-stream and let him sink or swim for himself ; 
many more were waiting on the shore far worthier than he. 

To all these, as to the voice of a tempter who would ask him to 
betray his trust, the physician turned a deaf ear. Yet some members 
of the medical profession now maintain that the physician’s office is 
not so simple. They claim that these voices deserve attention; that 
it is within the province of the ferry-man or the physician to say 
whether the passenger or the patient should or should not be saved. 

* . * * 

RAZEN, rather than prominent, they do as a matter of fact attract 
much attention and affect many readers. These unscrupulous and 
unprincipled members of the medical profession tend to throw a certain 
amount of public discredit upon the profession itself. The publicity 
given to their pronouncements, and to certain organizations that have 
seconded them, has reached a stage where it has become necessary for 
the worthy members of the profession to make their voices heard. 
Medical magazines of a more or less official character are lending their 
pages to the publication of articles that speak of both death and life 
as equally interesting and equally subject to the will of the physician. 
They have publicly fathered so-called dramatic porformances that 
seek to inculcate the belief that the physician is in some way false to 
his profession until he weighs life and death in the balance, matches 
his expert against his sociological knowledge, and takes upon himself 

the God-like burden of the destiny of humankind. 

Only a few days ago bold type announced in the newspapers that 
a Chicago doctor had decided not to save the life of a four-day-old 
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child because it might be an invalid for a year and a defective for 
the remainder of its life. The next day the infant died in convul- 
sions. The physician admitted that an operation would have saved 
the child’s life. 

But he asserted that the question of saving a child’s life or not was 
“one which every physician must decide for himself.” He re- 
fused to operate and claimed that such refusal was “a favor to the 
race.” His action has been approved by two Chicago Societies, the 
Anti-Cruelty League and the Illinois Humane Society; by the heads 
of the sociological and of the philanthropical departments of Columbia 
University; by the president of the Long Island College Hospital; by 
the head of the Mentally Defective department of the Post Graduate 
Hospital of New York. These are a very small minority of the 
medical profession. The majority, who publicly expressed an opinion, 
upheld the single and definite purpose of the physician’s calling—the 
preservation of life at all cost. 

* * * * 


HE Coroner’s jury, composed of six physicians—Ludwig Hektoen, 
University of Chicago; D. A. K. Steele, University of Illinois; 
Arthur Rankin, Loyola University; John F. Golden, Mercy Hospital ; 
D. Howard Chislett, Hahnemann College; Henry F. Lewis, Cook 
County Hospital—rendered the following verdict: “ We believe that a 
prompt operation would have prolonged and perhaps saved the life of 
the child. We find no evidence from the physical defects that the 
child would have become mentally or morally defective. Several of 
the physical defects might have been improved by plastic operations. 
We believe that morally and ethically a surgeon is fully within his 
rights in refusing to perform any operation which his conscience will 
not sanction. We recommend strongly that in all doubtful cases of 
this character a consultation of two or more surgeons of known repu- 
tation for skill, ethical standing and broad experience should be held to 
decide upon the advisability or inadvisability of operative measures. 
We believe that the physician’s highest duty is to relieve suffering and 

to save or prolong life.” 

* * * * 


N this matter of the physician’s calling, it will be seen that one thing 
is agreed upon by all, that is, the importance of life. The man 
who believes in God and in spiritual values, maintains that all life 
and every life is of supreme importance; that God gave it, and that 
however man has marred it in the giving, God alone has power to take 
it away. The materialist maintains that life is so important that the 
unfit must be sacrificed in order not to endanger it for the fit. Every 
individual as an individual is, as a rule, unwilling to give it up. At 
any rate, the truth which no one denies is this, that life is 
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supremely desirable. Upon that truth has rested the raison d'etre of 
the medical profession, and the respect and reverence which it has 
won among men. If its members abandon it, they, as professional men, 
commit suicide. 

So merely human wisdom demands that its members meet to- 
gether, and in no unmistakable way reassure the public that they wish 
to live and let live. 





S we foretold in our issue of two month’s ago, the “ Catholic ” 
party of the Episcopal Church was not successful in its endeavor 

to keep their Church from taking part in the coming Panama Con- 
gress. At a meeting of the Board of Missions of the Episcopal 
Church held in New York on October 26th, it was decided by a vote 
of twenty-six to thirteen to send delegates to the Congress. Im- 
mediately after the vote was announced three Bishops and two clergy- 
men of the Board handed in their resignations; Dr. Manning, one of 
these, had spoken earnestly against participation in the Congress. He 
maintained that in purpose and in spirit the Congress was deliberately 


‘unfriendly to the Roman Catholic Church. “ Such participation,” he 


added, “ would compromise the principles of the Episcopal Church. 
United Protestantism is not united Christendom.” Bishop Weller of 
Fond du Lac also stated that such participation would be “a betrayal 
of the basic principles of the Church.” 

The resolution finally adopted stated: “ That our delegates go— 
with no purpose, authority or power of committing this Board to co- 
Operation.” A rather meaningless definition of power because the con- 
ference is purely deliberative and in no way legislative. 

The Living Church stated that “this represented its conception 
of the sublimest sort of statement of how not to do it.” 

* * * * 


O those who in this dispute, far-reaching as affecting the Episcopal 
Church, are standing for the beginnings at least of Catholic prin- 
ciples, the good wishes of every Catholic must go out, and the hope 
that what they are seeking to find in a Church which has it not, they 
will speedily find in the Church that has possessed it from the be- 
ginning of the Christian era even to this day. The dispute has given 
rise to much interesting correspondence and statement, and the leaders 
are being forced to align themselves on one side of the question or 
the other. 
* x * * 
E have spoken of how little patriotic concern the promoters of this 
Panama Congress have for the welfare of our country. That 
welfare demands cordial relations with all our South American neigh- 
bors. It is manifest that such a congress would of itself be an open 
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declaration of our unfriendly and hostile attitude to the Southern Re- 
publics. Over eighty years ago President John Quincy Adams declared 
in a message to the House of Representatives—and curiously enough 
the message concerned the appointment of delegates to a Panama Con- 
ference—that: “ The first and paramount principle upon which it was 
deemed wise and just to lay the corner-stone of all our future relations 
with them [the South American Republics] was disinterestedness; the 
next was cordial good will to them; the third was a claim of fair and 
equal reciprocity.” 
* ok * * 


N the recent publication For Better Relations With Our Latin- 

American Neighbors, Robert Bacon states: “It is a fact now generally 
recognized that the people of this country [the United States] have 
been and still are ignorant of the actual conditions of these great Latin 
American nations, which are advancing in the path of progress as 
rapidly as we have advanced at any period of our history.” And that 
“attitude of superiority, too often assumed by unthinking persons of 
other nations, can beget only their suspicion, distrust and contempt.” 
A Catholic, who through long experience knows South America well, 
writes as follows in The Living Church: 


The writer, a Roman Catholic, but educated in purely non-sectarian and 
even agnostic atmospheres in the United States, has had several years’ personal 
contact with Latin-Americans, and has lived in Latin America under condi- 
tions peculiarly favorable for the study of the Latin character and mind, and of 
the questions, both political and religious, confronting the Latin-American states 
with which he is familiar. 

Stay-at-home North Americans may not be aware that the constant as- 
sumption of superiority on our part—superiority along every line—is very 
galling to the “inferior brethren.” Perhaps at this time we may be beginning 
to realize this because of the Teutonic clainis. But the Anglo-Saxon is a 
peculiar creature; he is not very logical when it comes to self-analysis and to 
seeing his own defects. Alas, how well the lines about the mote and the beam, 
and the Pharisee’s prayer, apply to us, without our being aware of it! 
The Latin, however, who is of a critical mind (like the French) cannot believe 
we are sincere in our desire for bettering our neighbors and setting everybody 
else’s house in order. He considers us hypocrites. He suspects ulterior 
motives. 

Protestantism—and fair-minded Protestants will admit this—is largely 
national or racial, in nearly all of its forms, and among peoples of other faiths 
(even other Protestants) any one form of Protestant belief is invariably linked 
with the race or nation where that form orginated or where it has its strongest 
hold. To the Latin-American, therefore, be he a practising. Catholic or an 
avowed atheist, the concerted action of North American Protestant sects would 
be looked upon not merely as a religious but as a political attack. It would be 
looked upon as another assumption of “ yanqui” superiority, and as such would 
arouse intense animosity among all Latin-Americans, regardless of creed. 
And to the politicians there who are preaching anti-Yankee imperialism, it would 
serve as fresh proof of the subterfuge and duplicity employed by us for the 
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political domination of Latin America. (As a matter of facf, we must all 
recognize that foreign religious missionary work almost invariably brings po- 
litical questions in its train.) 

A move such as the one proposed, then, would have a political effect in- 
jurious to United States interests, would arouse the opposition of our Latin 
neighbors, and would even tend to draw priest and pagan together in the face 
of a common danger. The United States administrations, and the people, have 
made many unfortunate blunders in Latin-American policy. This concerted 
missionary move would add another to the already long list. 

The only result of a vigorous Protestant campaign in Latin America— 
looked at solely from the religious point of view—would be to drive many not 
well balanced people into agnosticism or atheism—people whom the Catholic 
Church has been and is nursing along, and to whom she is giving all that their 
natures will absorb. Is it a Christian act, then, to take away from such per- 
sons as these those means of grace which they have at their disposal, and give 
them in return something unsuited to them, which they will soon discard for 
nothing at all? Is it not really on hatred for “ Rome,” and (speak it softly!) 
on that Anglo-Saxon “holier than thou” attitude, that this campaign is being 
planned? 

To those who know the Latin-Americans, a Protestant propaganda will have 
a bad effect politically for the United States, and no practical religious results 
for the Protestants. What it will do, in all probability, is to unite all educated 
Latin-Americans against us as a people and a civilization, and greatly to 
strengthen the Roman Catholic Church. From that viewpoint we Catholics 
might ask for nothing better—for this last result would hardly be the consum- 
mation hoped for by our Protestant friends! 

One last word. We Catholics appreciate the solicitude shown for us by our 
religious rivals, but we feel that our Church has had a longer and broader 
international experience than any American Protestant sect, and we believe 
(pardon the conceit!) that we can settle our problems in Latin America and 
elsewhere quite as well as outsiders could. You see, we are “of the people” 
there. The Protestants would be rank outsiders. 

* * * * 


‘THE Congregationalist and Christian World views the “ High 
Church” party of the Episcopal Church as “ perhaps the least 
Catholic group of religionists on earth, repudiated by or repudiating 
the vast majority of Christians of every name.” On the other hand, 
the Christian Intelligencer, which the New York Evening Post saw fit 
to quote, obsessed by the fear of “ Romanism,” stated that the “ growth 
of the High Church party in the Protestant Episcopal Church and its 
approach to ritual Roman Catholicism ” was not “a reassuring fact.” 





‘THE letters of the late Monsignor Benson are always interesting. 

We have just received the original draft of one which he wrote 
a few days before his death. It was sent to us with the accompanying 
letter, also printed below, by an Episcopal clergyman, who naturally 
does not wish his own name to appear. Both letters are of peculiar 
appropriateness in this issue of THE CATHOLIC WorLD containing the 
article on the origins of the Anglican or Episcopal Church. 
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To THE EpITor oF THE CATHOLIC WorLD: 

An American parish priest of the Anglican or “Episcopal” Church in the 
United States, I have never seen nor heard the late Monsignor Benson, although 
he once lectured in the same city where I was stationed. I first got interested 
in him through his charming Alphabet of Saints, of which I gave away 
several copies to Anglican children, the children of my friends. The Rule of 
Life, pictures and all, was a great help at Lenten week-day devotions for the 
children, and the Old Testament Rhymes were also useful, although not so clever 
as the former series. 

I dipped into the novels and essays at the suggestion of a fellow-cleric 
who reads everything, a gifted priest who is especially bitter toward ultramon- 
tanism. I found in Monsignor Benson’s writing no arguments or controversy 
that in themselves pulled me any more stronger toward Rome, although they 
might have affected me if I had not waded through so much of this material 
after the fashion of most Anglo-Catholic clergymen. Monsignor Benson was 
clever enough frankly to acknowledge his distaste for paper flowers, cheap 
vestments, gabblings, etc., but much of his plea for Rome is (minus the Papal- 
ism) just about the same plea that we Anglo-Catholics make for English 
Catholicism, nor would a well-trained Anglo-Catholic layman be much in- 
fluenced by satire directed against Anglican fiction people of the “ high-Morn- 
ing-Prayer” variety, although I suppose that they are in the majority. I do 
not recollect that I found in half a dozen of Monsignor Benson’s novels and 
essays any well-balanced English Catholics of the sort that one associates with 
St. Albans, Holburn, St. Peter’s, London Docks, St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, St. 
John Evangelist’s, Boston, of the monasteries of Mirfield, Cowley and Holy 
Cross. 

What interested me in Monsignor Benson were (first) his humor, delicacy, 
imagination, mysticism and spirituality as a writer. And (second) how was it 
possible for this brilliant and sincere man, the son of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and for several years an Anglican monk, how was it possible that in 
this day, so far removed from the Tractarian squabbles, this particular man 
should enter the Roman priesthood? Certainly it required an extraordinary 
courage and conviction for him to go over. Certainly he was beloved by many 
Anglican friends even after he had left Canterbury. 

Knowing that famous and busy folk are glad to have a letter of appre- 
ciation and honest inquiry, I wrote to Monsignor Benson, who had never 
heard of me. I need not repeat here my letter. 

Shortly after I had received Monsignor Benson’s reply, written entirely in 
his own hand, I read the brief newspaper account of his death. Taking the 
letter from my coat pocket, I saw that the date of composition was only nine 
days before the author left this world. Here, then, must have been one of his 
last letters. I must acknowledge that I had a most real and strange sense that 
I had lost a dear friend. Following is an exact copy of the letter: 


Hare Street House, BuNTINGFORD, ENGLAND, 
October 9, [1914]. 
My Dear Si: 

1. You have given me a big job—so big that it cannot really be done by 
letter. So may I ask you to read a book of mine: The Religion of a Plain Man. 
I gather that you have already read my Confessions of a Convert. 

2. May I answer some of your detached questions first. 

(a) Yes: I am absolutely certain that Anglican Orders are invalid—not 
only because, after careful inquiry, an authoritative and irreformable decision 
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was given by Rome: but also because I have been both a clergyman and a 
priest: and know the astounding difference by experience. 

(b) We fully acknowledge the validity of Greek and Russian orders. 

(c) It does not follow that Anglican ceremonies are sacrilegious. They 
are the sincere acts of sincere men. 

If it seems hard to believe that such good men can believe themselves priests 
when they are not—is it not far harder to have to believe that tens of thousands 
of Evangelical clergymen were Catholic priests and offered Mass and handled 
the Body of Christ, without ever suspecting it? Yet, if Anglican Orders were 
valid, this would be the case. 

(d) If a (R.) C. priest apostatizes, and ministers in another church, 
if he uses a valid form and has a right intention, he still consecrates validly 
the Body of Christ. He does not lose his priesthood, though he loses his 
jurisdiction. 

(e) I don’t think one gains much by comparing the ebb and flow from 
Canterbury to Rome, or Rome to Canterbury. The vast weight of numbers, 
etc., is certainly on the side of Rome. I am unaware of one single name of 
real importance of a seceder from Rome to Canterbury. But the matter is 
larger than that. 

(3) May I put down one or two questions which I think deal with the rest 
of your points, from another angle? And will you consider them, with prayer? 

(1) Can that be a Teaching Church, which, on matters vital to salvation 
(e. g., Baptism, Penance, Real Presence), permits her ministers to teach mutually 
exclusive doctrines? 

(2) Can those Orders be valid which no part of Christendom, other than 
those which themselves possess those Orders, acknowledge as valid? 

(3) Can a small section of a Church (whose origin is, at any rate, dis- 
putable) be a “ faithful remnant” which (1) has all the rest of its own Com- 
munion against it, (2) is denied, as possessing even valid Orders by the rest of 
Catholic Christendom. What better example of heresy can you find? Has 
there ever been a heretic who did not think himself one of a faithful remnant? 

(4) Either the Anglican Church (on the Anglican hypothesis) is the whole 
Church (quod est absurdum); or it is a branch of a Church, of which the 
other branches repudiate and deny not only the Anglican Church, but the Branch 
Theory itself. Is that possible? 

To sum up. 

I think that what is your trouble, as of so many in the same state, is that 
you have your eyes focussed too close. You do not see the wood for the 
trees. Take a map of the world, and the statistics of the Anglican and the 
Catholic Church. Consider the great Facts of History, and Geography— 
and of the Promises of Christ. 

Reflect upon this fact: that, in the single diocese of Cologne, there are 
more communions made each year than in the whole of the Anglican body in 
the British Isles! 

Consider little facts like that. 

If you feel inclined to take cover again under the faithful remnant theory, 
remember that a “ faithful remnant” must surely exhibit remarkable characteris- 
tics of continuity, sanctity, fidelity, steadiness. Can you say that the “Catholic 
Party” exhibits these? 

Lastly: pray without ceasing. When the Light comes you will be amazed 
at its transparent purity and simplicity. 

God bless you. Pray for me. Yours sincerely, 

R. Huce BENson. 
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HE article on the value of contemplative prayer which appeared in 
last month’s "CATHOLIC WortD has met with many expressions of 
high appreciation from those whose opinion on the subject is of high 
value. An appealing instance of the practical and immediate value of 
such prayer came to us but a few days ago. On the outskirts of a large 
city is situated a convent of contemplative nuns, who rise at night to 
recite the divine office. The police who are on guard in that dis- 
trict through the night have a solitary and a lonely round. Among the 
police are many Catholics. They make it a habit-to watch for the com- 
ing of the lights in that monastery chapel. When the lights appear, 
knowing that the nuns are at prayer, they themselves stand with un- 
covered head and pray also. 
So they who have left this world continue to shed upon it their 
benediction. 





UR readers will be pleased to know that the latest annual review 
of contemporaneous verse, made by the well-known authority, 
William Stanley Braithwaite includes “as distinguished poems” four 
contributions to THE CaTHoLic Wortp during the past year. The 
poems that have received this honor are: The Great Mercy, by 
Katharine Tynan; Sunbrowned With Toil, by Edward F. Garesché, 
S.J.; To a Bird at Sunset, by Thomas Walsh, and The Sea Winds, by 
Caroline D. Swan. 





¢¢ A LL the Victorian poets,” says a writer in The Commonwealth, 
represent man as groping in a religious twilight, searching for 
a hidden and elusive mystery, bewailing a dead or dying creed, or at- 
taining with difficulty to a partial faith. Matthew Arnold, leader in 
doubt, could, of that sea of Faith which once encircled the world, 


Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear . 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Tennyson’s In Memorian is the story of a soul struggling towards 
the light: 


That which we dare invoke to bless; 
Our dearest faith: our ghastliest doubt: 
He, They, One, All: within, without: 

The Power is darkness whom we guess. 


Even Browning’s view whose faith the writer terms “ most as- 
sured and buoyant,” is always that of the doubter. 
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The very God! Thirst, abid; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too—. 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying “O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself! 
Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of Mine; 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me Who have died for thee! 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange.” 
* * * * 
UT the Catholic poet, Francis Thompson, through his Hound of 
Heaven, leads us into a different world: a world of certainty un- 
known to those other poets. He “ sees clearly where they only guess.” 
Thompson tells us that God is not only not a guess or an uncertainty, 
but an insistent Pursuer, a Presence from which it is impossible for 
man to escape. The lines of Tennyson, 


Speak to Him then for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet— 


express an inferior truth, suggesting that the initiative of Divine com- 
munion comes from the human soul, and that the soul doubts whether 
its prayer will be heard. 

In the Hound of Heaven, man knows from the very beginning \ 
that he is fleeing from God, insistently pursuing. He can find no rest 
or peace in created things. All these are in league with Him Who 
comes with 


unperturbéd pace 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy. 


Surrender to God’s will, the will of the Divine Lover, is the one 
way to life. 

Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou mightest seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home; 
Rise, clasp My hand and come. 

x * * * 


OTH the pessimism of Arnold and the transcendental optimism 
of Browning failed to represent the true nature of man. The one 
gave neither guide nor hope to man; the other denied the reality of 
evil. Such denial means that there is no free will and no true spiritual 
life. ‘‘ Directly sin ceases to be a reality; character in its noblest 
sense becomes an impossibility. Sin is an insult offered to God. The 
whole tendency of nineteenth-century poetic thought was to regard sin 
merely from the manward point of view as a failure in individual per- 
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’ fection.” They lost sight of what a terrible catastrophe sin really is: a 


breaking asunder of the eternal bond of life between the soul and God. 
Francis Thompson shows that the sole value of the soul springs from 
its personal relation to God. 


Strange, piteous futile thing, 
Wherefore should any let thee love apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of naught. 


And because he saw aright this elementary and all-embracing truth 
of the soul’s worth, and the soul’s need, Francis Thompson did what 
Wordsworth with all his love of nature never could do, interpret 
nature aright and tell with truth her value and her office for man. 
Wordsworth would tell us that nature is a delightful place of rest for 
men from the toil and passion of life. Tennyson that nature is merci- 
less and unfeeling. Thompson tells us truly that nature is in league 
with God. She alone has neither office nor message. Her works 
inspire not. ‘‘ Their sound is but their stir; they speak by silences.” 
When the soul gives itself to God then it may find in nature all that 
God has put therein. 


Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me. 
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Jeunesse Pendant l’Année de la Guerre. Par Abbé L. J. Bretonneau. 2 frs. 
La Sainte Euchariste. Par Ed. Hugon, O.P. 3frs. 50. Lettres du R. P. 
Lacordaire a des Jeunes Gens. Par Abbé H. Perreyve. ifr. La Sainte 
Euchariste. Par Ed. Hugon, O.P. 3frs. 50. 

PERRIN ET Cre, Paris: 
La Belgique Martyre. Par Pierre Northomb. 0.50. 
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